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WALDEN 

VIII 

THE VILLAGE 

ITER hoeing, or perhaps read- 
ing and writing, in the forenoon, 
I usually bathed again in the 
pond, swimming across one of 
its coves for a stint, and washed the dust of 
labor from my person, or smoothed out the 
last wrinkle which study had made, and for 
the afternoon was absolutely free. Every 
day or two I strolled to the village to hear 
some of the gossip which is incessantly going 
on there, circulating either from mouth to 
mouth, or from newspaper to newspaper, and 
which, taken in homoeopathic doses, was 
really as refreshing in its way as the rustle 
of leaves and the peeping of frogs. As I 
walked in the woods to see the birds and 
squirrels, so I walked in the village to see the 
men and boys ; instead of the wind among 
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the pines I heard the carts rattle. In one 
direction from my house there was a colony 
of musk-rats in the river meadows ; under the 
grove of elms and buttonwoods in the other 
horizon was a village of busy men, as curious 
to me as if they had been prairie dogs, each 
sitting at the mouth of its burrow, or run- 
ning over to a neighbor's to gossip. I went 
there frequently to observe their habits. 
The village appeared to me a great news 
room ; and on one side, to support it, as 
once at Eedding & Company's on State 
Street, they kept nuts and raisins, or salt 
and meal and other groceries. Some have 
such a vast appetite for the former com- 
modity, that is, the news, and such sound 
digestive organs, that they can sit forever in 
public avenues without stirring, and let it 
simmer and whisper through them like the 
Etesian winds, or as if inhaling ether, it 
only producing numbness and insensibility 
to pain, — otherwise it would often be pain- 
ful to hear, — without affecting the con- 
sciousness. I hardly ever failed, when I 
rambled through the village, to see a row 
of such worthies, either sitting on a ladder 
sunning themselves, with their bodies in- 
clined forward and their eyes glancing along 
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the line this way and that, from time to time, 
with a voluptuous expression, or else lean- 
ing against a bam with their hands in their 
pockets, like caryatides, as if to prop it up. 
They, being commonly out of doors, heard 
whatever was in the wind. These are the 
coarsest mills, in which aU gossip is first 
rudely digested or cracked up before it is 
emptied into finer and more delicate hoppers 
within doors. I observed that the vitals of 
the village were the grocery, the bar-room, 
the postoffice, and the bank ; and, as a nec- 
essary part of the machinery, they kept a 
beU, a big gun, and a fire-engine, at conven- 
ient places ; and the houses were so arranged 
as to make the most of mankind, in lanes 
and fronting one another, so that every trav- 
eller had to run the gauntlet, and every man, 
woman, and child might get a lick at him. 
Of course, those who were stationed nearest 
to the head of the line, where they could 
most see and be seen, and have the first 
blow at him, paid the highest prices for 
their places ; and the few straggling inhabi- 
tants in the outskirts, where long gaps in 
the line began to occur, and the traveller 
could get over walls or turn aside into cow- 
paths, and so escape, paid a very slight 
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ground or window tax. Signs were hung 
out on all sides to allure him ; some to catch 
him by the appetite, as the tavern and yic- 
tualling cellar ; some by the fancy, as the dry 
goods store and the jeweller's; and others 
by the hair or the feet or the skirts, as the 
barber, the shoemaker, or the tailor. Be- 
sides, there was a stiU more terrible standing 
invitation to call at every one of these houses, 
and company expected about these times. 
For the most part I escaped wonderfully 
from these dangers, either by proceeding at 
once boldly and without deliberation to the 
goal, as is recommended to those who run 
the gauntlet, or by keeping my thoughts on 
high things, like Orpheus, who, "loudly 
singing the praises of the gods to his lyre, 
drowned the voices of the Sirens, and kept 
out of danger." Sometimes I bolted sud- 
denly, and nobody could tell my whereabouts^ 
for I did not stand much about gracefulness, 
and never hesitated at a gap in a fence. I 
was even accustomed to make an irruption 
into some houses, where I was well enter- 
tained, and after learning the kernels and 
very last sieve-ful of news, what had sub- 
sided, the prospects of war and peace, and 
whether the world was likely to hold to- 
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gether much longer, I was let out through 
the rear avenues, and so escaped to the 
woods again. 

It was very pleasant, when I stayed late 
in town, to launch myself into the night, es- 
pecially if it was dark and tempestuous, and 
set sail from some bright village parlor or 
lecture room, with a bag of rye or Indian 
meal upon my shoulder, for my snug harbor 
in the woods, having made all tight without 
and withdrawn under hatches with a merry 
crew of thoughts, leaving only my outer man 
at the helm, or even tying up the helm when 
it was plain sailing. I had many a genial 
thought by the cabin fire " as I sailed." I 
was never cast away nor distressed in any 
weather, though I encountered some severe 
storms. It is darker in the woods, even in 
common nights, than most suppose. I fre- 
quently had to look up at the opening be- 
tween the trees above the path in order to 
learn my route, and, where there was no 
cart-path, to feel with my feet the faint 
track which I had worn, or steer by the 
known relation of particular trees which I 
felt with my hands, passing between two 
pines for instance, not more than eighteen 
mches apart, in the midst of the woods, in- 
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valuably in tlie darkest niglit. Sometimes, , 
after coming home thus late in a dark and 
muggy night, when my feet felt the path 
which my eyes could not see, dreaming and 
absent-minded all the way, until I was 
aroused by having to raise my hand to lift 
the latch, I have not been able to recall a 
single step of my walk, and I have thought 
that perhaps my body would find its way 
home if its master should forsake it, as the 
hand finds its way to the mouth without 
assistance. Several times, when a visitor 
chanced to stay into evening, and it proved 
a dark night, I was obliged to conduct him 
to the cart-path in the rear of the house, and 
then point out to him the direction he was 
to pursue, and in keeping which he was to 
be guided rather by his feet than his eyes. 
One very dark night I directed thus on their 
way two young men who had been fishing 
in the pond. They lived about a mile off 
through the woods, and were quite used to 
the route. A day or two after one of them 
told me that they wandered about the greater 
part of the night, close by their own prem- 
ises, and did not get home till toward morn- 
ing, by which time, as there had been several 
heavy showers in the mean while, and the 
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leaves were very wet, they were drenched to 
their skins. I have heard of many going 
astray even in the village streets, when the 
darkness was so thick that you could cut it 
with a knife, as the saying is. Some who live 
in the outskirts, having come to town a-shop- 
ping in their wagons, have been obKged to 
put up for the night; and gentlemen and 
ladies making a call have gone half a mile 
out of their way, feeling the sidewalk only 
with their feet, and not knowing when they 
turned. It is a surprising and memorable, 
as well as valuable experience, to be lost in 
the woods any time. Often in a snow storm, 
even by day, one will come out upon a well- 
known road and yet find it impossible to tell 
which way leads to the village. Though he 
knows that he has travelled it a thousand 
times, he cannot recognize a feature in it, 
but it is as strange to him as if it were a 
road in Siberia. By night, of course, the 
perplexity is infinitely greater. In our most 
trivial walks, we are constantly, though un- 
consciously, steering like pilots by certain 
well-known beacons and headlands, and if we 
go beyond our usual course we still carry in 
our minds the bearing of some neighboring 
cape ; and not till we are completely lost^ or 
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turned round, — for a man needs only to be 
turned round once with his eyes shut in this 
world to be lost, — do we appreciate the 
vastness and strangeness of Nature. Every 
man has to learn the points of compass again 
as often as he awakes, whether from sleep or 
any abstraction. Not till we are lost, in 
other words, not till we have lost the world, 
do we begin to find ourselves, and realize 
where we are and the infinite extent of our 
relations. 

One afternoon, near the end of the first 
summer, when I went to the village to get a 
shoe from the cobbler's, I was seized and put 
into jail, because, as I have elsewhere re- 
lated, I did not pay a tax to, or recognize 
the authority of, the state which buys and 
sells men, women, and children, like cattle 
at the door of its senate-house. I had gone 
down to the woods for other purposes. But, 
wherever a man goes, men will pursue and 
paw him with their dirty institutions, and, 
if they can, constrain him to belong to their 
desperate odd-fellow society. It is true, I 
might have resisted forcibly with more or 
less effect, might have run " amok " against 
society ; but I preferred that society should 
run ^^ amok " against me, it being the despeiv 
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ate party. However, I was released the next 
day, obtained my mended shoe, and returned 
to the woods in season to get my dinner of 
huckleberries on Fair Haven Hill. I was 
never molested by any person but those who 
represented the state. I had no lock nor 
bolt but for the desk which held my papers, 
not even a nail to put over my latch or win- 
dows. I never fastened my door night or 
day, though I was to be absent several days ; 
not even when the next fall I spent a fort- 
night in the woods of Maine. And yet my 
house was more respected than if it had been 
surrounded by a file of soldiers. The tired 
rambler could rest and warm himself by my 
fire, the literary amuse himself with the few 
books on my table, or the curious, by open- 
ing my closet door, see what was left of my 
dinner, and what prospect I had of a supper. 
Yet, though many people of every class came 
this way to the pond, I su£fered no serious 
inconvenience from these sources, and I 
never missed anything but one small book, 
a volume of Homer, which perhaps was im- 
properly gilded, and this I trust a soldier of 
our camp has found by this time. I am 
convinced, that if all men were to live as 
gimply as I then did, thieving and robbery 
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would be unknown. These take place only 
in communities where some have got more 
than is sufficient while others have not 
enough. The Pope's Homers would soon 
get properly distributed - 



" Neo bella faenmt, 
Faginus astabat dam soyphus ante dapes." 

" Nor wars did men molest. 
When only beeohen bowls were in request. 



»» 



" You who govern public affairs, what need 
have you to employ punishments? Love 
virtue, and the people will be virtuous. The 
virtues of a superior man are like the wind ; 
the virtues of a common man are like the 
grass ; the grass, when the wind passes over 
it, bends." 




IX 

THE PONDS 

OMETIMES, having had a surfeit 
of human society and gossip, and 
worn out all my village friends, 
I rambled still farther westward 
than I habitually dwell, into yet more 
unfrequented parts of the town, "to fresh 
woods and pastures new," or, while the sun 
was setting, made my supper of huckleber- 
ries and blueberries on Fair Haven Hill, 
and laid up a store for several days. The 
fruits do not yield their true flavor to the 
purchaser of them, nor to him who raises 
them for the market. There is but one way 
to obtain it, yet few take that way. If you 
would know the flavor of huckleberries, ask 
the cow-boy or the partridge. It is a vulgar 
error to suppose that you have tasted* huckle- 
berries who never plucked them. A huckle- 
berry never reaches Boston ; they have not 
been known there since they grew on her 
three hills. The ambrosial and essential 
part of the fruit is lost with the bloom which 
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is rabbed off in the market cart, and they 
become mere provender. As long as Eter- 
nal Justice reigns, not one innocent huckle- 
berry can be transported thither from the 
oountry^s hills. 

Oivasionally, after my hoeing was done 
for the day, I joined some impatient com- 
panion who had been fishing on the pond 
since morning, as silent and motionless as a 
duck or a floating leaf, and, after practising 
various kinds of philosophy, had concluded 
commonly, by the time I arrived, that he 
belonged to the ancient sect of CcBnobites. 
There was one older man, an excellent fisher 
and skilled in aU kinds of woodcraft, who 
was pleased to look upon my house as a 
building erected for the convenience of fish- 
ermen ; and I was equally pleased when he 
sat in my doorway to arrange his lines. 
Once in a while we sat together on the pond, 
he at one end of the boat, and I at the other ; 
but not many words passed between us, for 
he had grown deaf in his later years, but 
he occasionally hummed a psalm, which har- 
monized well enough with my philosophy. 
Our intercourse was thus altogether one of 
unbroken harmony, far more pleasing to re- 
member than if it had been carried on by 
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speech. When, as was commonly the case, 
I had none to commune with, I used to raise 
the echoes by striking with a paddle on the 
side of my boat, filling the surrounding 
woods with circKng and dilating sound, stir- 
ring them up as the keeper of a menagerie 
his wild beasts, until I elicited a growl &om 
every wooded vale and hiU-side. 

In warm evenings I fi*equently sat in the 
boat playing the flute, and saw the perch, 
which I seem to have charmed, hovering 
around me, and the moon travelling over 
the ribbed bottom, which was strewed with 
the wrecks of the forest. Formerly I had 
come to this pond adventurously, from time 
to time, in dark summer nights, with a com- 
panion, and making a fire close to the wa- 
ter's edge, which we thought attracted the 
fishes, we caught pouts with a bunch of 
worms strung on a thread, and when we had 
done, far in the night, threw the burning 
brands hig^h into the air like skyrockets, 
which, coming down into tiie pS, wer^ 
quenched with a loud Ussing, and we were 
suddenly groping in total darkness. Through 
this, whistling a tune, we took our way to 
the haunts of men again. But now I had 
made my home by the shorei 
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Sometimesi. after stmying in a TiDbige par- 
lor tin the funihr bad all retired, I have re- 
tmned to the woods, and, partlr with a Tiew 
to the next day's dinner, spent the hours of 
midnight fishing from a boat by mocmli^t, 
serenaded by oids and foxes, and hearing, 
from time to time, the creaking note of scmie 
unknown bird ck»e at hand. These expe- 
riences were Teiy memorable and Taluable 
tome, — anchored in forty feet of water, and 
twenty or thirty rods from the shore, sur- 
rounded sometimes by thousands of small 
perch and shiners, dimpling the sur&ce with 
their tails in the moonlight, and oonmiu- 
nicating by a long flaxen line with mysteri- 
ous nocturnal fishes which had their dwell- 
ing forty feet below, or sometimes dragging 
sixiy feet of line about the pond as I drifted 
in the gentle night breeze, now and then 
feeling a slight vibration along it, indicative 
of some life prowling about its extremity, 
of dull uncertain blundering purpose there, 
and slow to make up its mind. At length 
you slowly raise, pulling hand over hand, 
some homed pout squeaking and squirming 
to the upper air. It was very queer, espe- 
cially in dark nights, when your thoughts had 
wandered to vast and cosmogonal themes in 
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other spheres, to feel this faint jerk, which 
came to interrupt your dreams and link you 
to Nature again. It seemed as if I might 
next cast my line upward into the air, as 
well as downward into this element, which 
was scarcely more dense. Thus I caught 
two fishes as it were with one hook. 

The scenery of Walden is on a humble 
scale, and, though very beautiful, does not 
approach to grandeur, nor can it much con- 
cern one who has not long frequented it or 
Kved by its shore ; yet this pond is so re- 
markable for its depth and purity as to merit 
a particular description. It is a clear and 
deep green well, half a mile long and a mile 
and three quarters in circumference, and 
contains about sixty-one and a half acres ; a 
perennial spring in the midst of pine and 
oak woods, without any visible inlet or out- 
let except by the clouds and evaporation. 
The surrounding hills rise abruptly from the 
water to the height of forty to eighty feet, 
though on the south-east and east they attain 
to about one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty feet respectively, within a quarter and 
a third of a mile. They are exclusively 
woodland. All our Concord waters have 
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two colors at least ; one when viewed at a 
distance, and another, more proper, dose at 
hand. The first depends more on the light, 
and follows the sfc^. In clear weather, in 
sommer, they appear Uue at a little distance, 
especially if agitated, and at a great distance 
all appear alike. In stormy wei^er they 
are sometimes of a dark slate color. The 
sea, however, is said to be bine one day 
and green another without any perceptible 
change in the atmosphere. I have seen our 
river, when, the landscape being covered 
with snow, both water and ice were almost 
as green as grass. Some consider blue ^^ to 
be the color of pure water, whether liquid 
or solid." But, looking directly down into 
our waters from a boat, they are seen to be 
of very different colors. Walden is blue at 
one time and green at another, even from 
the same point of view. Lying between the 
earth and the heavens, it partakes of the 
color of both. Viewed from a hill-top it re- 
flects the color of the sky ; but near at hand 
it is of a yellowish tint next the shore where 
you can see the sand, then a light green, 
which gradually deepens to a uniform dark 
green in the body of the pond. In some 
lights, viewed even from a hill-top, it is of a 
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viyid green next the shore. Some have re- 
ferred this to the reflection of the verdure ; 
but it is equally green there against the rail- 
road sand-bank, and in tiie spring, before 
the leaves are expanded, and it may be sim- 
ply the result of the prevailing blue mixed 
with the yellow of the sand. Such is the 
color of its iris. This is that portion, also, 
where in the spring, the ice being warmed 
by the heat of the sun reflected from the 
bottom, and also transmitted through the 
earth, melts first and forms a narrow canal 
about the still frozen middle. Like the rest 
of our waters, when much agitated, in clear 
weather, so that the surface of the waves 
may reflect the sky at the right angle, or 
because there is more light mixed with it, it 
appears at a little distance of a darker blue 
than the sky itself ; and at such a time, be- 
ing on its surface, and looking with divided 
vision, so as to see the reflection, I have dis- 
cerned a matchless and indescribable light 
blue, such as watered or changeable silks and 
sword blades suggest, more cerulean than 
the sky itself, alternating with the original 
dark green on the opposite sides of the 
waves, which last appeared but muddy in 
comparison. It is a^treous greenish blue, 
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as I remember it, like those patches of the 
winter sky seen through cloud vistas in the 
west before sundown. Yet a single glass 
of its water held up to the light is as color- 
less as an equal quantity of air. It is well 
known that a large plate of glass will have 
a green tint, owing, as the makers say, to 
its " body," but a small piece of the same 
will be colorless. How large a body of 
Walden water would be required to reflect 
a green tint I have never proved. The 
water of our river is black or a very dark 
brown to one looking directly down on it, 
and, like that of most ponds, imparts to 
the body of one bathing in it a yeUowish 
tinge ; but this water is of such crystalline 
purity that the body of the bather appears 
of an alabaster whiteness, still more unnat- 
ural, which, as the limbs are magnified and 
distorted withal, produces a monstrous ef- 
fect, making fit studies for a Michael An- 
gelo. 

The water is so transparent that the bot- 
tom can easily be discerned at the depth of 
twenty-five or thirty feet. Paddling over it, 
you may see many feet beneath the surface 
the schools of perch and shiners, perhaps 
only an inch long, yet the former easily dis- 
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tinguished by their transverse bars, and you 
think that they must be ascetic fish that find 
a subsistence there. Once, in the winter, 
many years ago, when I had been cutting 
holes through the ice in order to catch pick- 
erel, as I stepped ashore I tossed my axe 
back on to the ice, but, as if some evil gen- 
ius had directed it, it slid four or five rods 
directly into one of the holes, where the 
water was twenty-five feet deep. Out of 
curiosity, I lay down on the ice and looked 
through the hole, until I saw the axe a little 
on one side, standing on its head, with its 
helve erect and gently swaying to and fro 
with the pulse of the pond ; and there it 
might have stood erect and swaying till in 
the course of time the handle rotted off, if 
I had not disturbed it. Making another 
hole directly over it with an ice chisel which 
I had, and cutting down the longest birch 
which I could find in the neighborhood with 
my knife, I made a slip-noose, which I at- 
tached to its end, and, letting it down care- 
fully, passed it over the knob of the handle, 
and drew it by a line along the birch, and 
so pulled the axe out again. 

The shore is composed of a belt of smooth 
rounded white stones like paving-stones, ex- 
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oeptmg one or two short sand beaches, and 
is so steep that in many places a single leap 
wiU carry yon into water over your head; 
and were it not for its remarkable transpar- 
ency, that would be the last to be seen of 
its bottom till it rose on the opposite side. 
Some think it is bottomless. It is nowhere 
muddy, and a casual observer would say 
that there were no weeds at all in it ; and 
of noticeable plants, except in the little 
meadows recently overflowed, which do not 
properly belong to it, a closer scrutiny does 
not detect a flag nor a bulrush, nor even a 
lily, yellow or white, but only a few small 
heart-leaves and potamogetons, and perhaps 
a water-target or two ; all which however a 
bather might not perceive ; and these plants 
are clean and bright like the element they 
grow in. The stones extend a rod or two 
into the water, and then the bottom is pure 
sand, except in the deepest parts, where 
there is usually a little sediment, probably 
from the decay of the leaves which have 
been wafted on to it so many successive 
falls, and a bright green weed is brought up 
on anchors even in midwinter. 

We have one other pond just like this. 
White Pond, in Nine Acre Comer, about 
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two and a half miles westerly ; but, though 
I am acquainted with most of the ponds 
within a dozen miles of this centre, I do not 
know a third of this pure and well-like char- 
acter. Successive nations perchance have 
drank at, admired, and fathomed it, and 
passed away, and stiU its water is green 
and pellucid as ever. Not an intermitting 
spring! Perhaps on that spring morning 
when Adam and Eve were driven out of 
Eden Walden Pond was already in exist- 
ence, and even then breaking up in a gentle 
spring rain accompanied with mist and a 
southerly wind, and covered with myriads 
of ducks and geese, which had not heard of 
the fall, when still such pure lakes sufficed 
them. Even then it had commenced to rise 
and fall, and had clarified its waters and 
colored them of the hue they now wear, and 
obtained a patent of Heaven to be the only 
Walden Pond in the world and distiller of 
celestial dews. Who knows in how many 
unremembered nations' literatures this has 
been the Castalian Fountain ? or what 
nymphs presided over it in the Golden 
Age ? It is a gem of the first water which 
Concord wears in her coronet. 

Yet perchance the first who came to this 
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ness. I can remember when it was a foot 
or two lower, and also when it was aj} least 
five feet higher, than when I lived by it. 
There is a narrow sand-bar running into it, 
with very deep water on one side, on which 
I helped boil a kettle of chowder, some six 
rods from the main shore, about the year 
1824, which it has not been possible to do 
for twenty -five years; and, on the other 
hand, my friends used to listen with incre- 
dulity when I told them, that a few years 
later I was accustomed to fish from a boat 
in a secluded cove in the woods, fifteen rods 
from the only shore they knew, which place 
was long since converted into a meadow. 
But the pond has risen steadily for two 
years, and now, in the summer of '52, is just 
five feet higher than when I lived there, or 
as high as it was thirty years ago, and fish- 
ing goes on again in the meadow. This 
makes a difference of level, at the outside, 
of six or seven feet ; and yet the water shed 
by the surrounding hills is insignificant in 
amount, and this overflow must be referred 
to causes which affect the deep springs. 
This same summer the pond has begun to 
fall again. It is remarkable that this fluc- 
tuation, whether periodical or not, appears 
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thus to require many years for its accom- 
plishment. I have observed one rise and a 
part of two falls, and I expect that a dozen 
or fifteen years hence the water will again 
be as low as I have ever known it. Flints' 
Pond, a mile eastward, allowing for the dis- 
turbance occasioned by its inlets and outlets, 
and the smaller intermediate ponds also, 
sympathize with Walden, and recently at- 
tained their greatest height at the same time 
with the latter. The same is true, as far as 
my observation goes, of White Pond. 

This rise and fall of Walden at long in- 
tervals serves this use at least; the water 
standing at this great height for a year or 
more, though it makes it difficult to walk 
round it, kills the shrubs and trees which 
have sprung up about its edge since the last 
rise, — pitch-pines, birches, alders, aspens, 
and others, — and, falling again, leaves an un- 
obstructed shore ; for, unlike many ponds and 
all waters which are subject to a daily tide, 
its shore is cleanest when the water is low- 
est. On the side of the pond next my house 
a row of pitch-pines, fifteen feet high, has 
been killed and tipped over as if by a lever, 
and thus a stop put to their encroachments ; 
and their size indicates how many years have 
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elapsed since the last rise to this height. By 
this fluctuation the pond asserts its title to a 
shore, and thus the sTiore is shom^ and the 
trees cannot hold it by right of possession. 
These are the lips of the lake on which no 
beard grows. It licks its chaps from time 
to time. When the water is at its height, 
the alders, willows, and maples send forth a 
mass of fibrous red roots several feet long 
from all sides of their stems in the water, 
and to the height of three or four feet from 
the ground, in the effort to maintain them- 
selves ; and I have known the high-blueberry 
bushes about the shore, which commonly 
produce no fruit, bear an abundant crop 
under these circumstances. 

Some have been puzzled to tell how the 
shore became so regularly paved. My towns- 
men have all heard the tradition, the oldest 
people tell me that they heard it in their 
youth, that anciently the Indians were hold- 
ing a pow-wow upon a hill here, which rose 
as high into the heavens as the pond now 
sinks deep into the earth, and they used 
much profanity, as the story goes, though 
this vice is one of which the Indians were 
never guilty, and while they were thus en- 
gaged the hill shook and suddenly sank, and 
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only one old squaw, named balden, escaped, 
and from her the pond was named. It has 
been conjectured that when the hill shook 
these stones rolled down its side and became 
the present shore. It is very certain, at any 
rate, that once there was no pond here, and 
now there is one ; and this Indian fable does 
not in any respect conflict with the account 
of that ancient settler whom I have men- 
tioned, who remembers so well when he first 
came here with his divming rod, saw a thin 
vapor rising from the sward, and the hazel 
pointed steadily downward, and he concluded 
to dig a well here. As for the stones, many 
still think that they are hardly to be ac- 
counted for by the action of the waves on 
these hills ; but I observe that the surround- 
ing hills are remarkably full of the same 
kind of stones, so that they have been 
obliged^to pile them up in walls on both 
sides of the railroad cut nearest the pond ; 
and, moreover, there are most stones where 
the shore is most abrupt ; so that, unfortu- 
nately, it is no longer a mystery to me. I 
detect the paver. If the name was not de- 
rived from that of some English locality, — 
Saffron Walden, for instance, — one might 
suppose that it was called originally Walled- 
in Pond. 
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The pond was my well ready duff. For 
four months in the year its water is as cold 
as it is pure at all times ; and I think that 
it is then as good as any, if not the best, in 
the town. In the winter, all water which is 
exposed to the air is colder than springs and 
wells which are protected from it. The tem- 
perature of the pond water which had stood 
in the room where I sat from five o'clock in 
the afternoon till noon the next day, the 
sixth of March, 1846, the thermometer hav- 
ing been up to 65° or 70° some of the time, 
owing partly to the sun on the roof, was 42°, 
or one degree colder than the water of one 
of the coldest wells in the village just drawn. 
The temperature of the Boiling Spring the 
same day was 45°, or the warmest of any 
water tried, though it is the coldest that I 
know of in summer, when, beside, shallow 
and stagnant surface water is Jiot.^ mingled 
with it. Moreover, in summer, Walden 
never becomes so warm as most water which 
is exposed to the sun, on account of its 
depth. In the warmest weather I usually 
placed a pailful in my cellar, where it be- 
came cool in the night, and remained so dur- 
ing the day; though I also resorted to a 
spring in the neighborhood. It was as good 
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when a week old as the day it was dipped, 
and had no taste of the pump. Whoever 
camps for a week in summer by the shore of 
a pond, needs only bury a pail of water a 
few feet deep in the shade of his camp to be 
independent of the luxury of ice. 

There have been caught in Walden pick* 
erel, one weighing seven pounds, — to say 
nothing of another which carried off a reel 
with great velocity, which the fisherman 
safely set down at eight poimds because he 
did not see him, — perch and pouts, some 
of each weighing over two poimds, shiners, 
chivins or roach, (^Leuciscus pulchelluSj) a 
veiy few breams, and a couple of eels, one 
weighing four pounds, — I am thus particu- 
lar because the weight of a fish is commonly 
its only title to fame, and these are the only 
eels I have heard of here ; — also, I have a 
faint recollection of a little fish scmie five 
inches long, with silvery sides and a greenish 
back, somewhat dace-like in its character, 
which I mention here chiefly to link my 
facts to fskVle. Nevertheless, this pond is 
not very fertile in fish. Its pickerel, though 
not abundant, are its chief boast. I have 
seen at one time lying on the ice pickerel of 
at least three different kinds: a long and 
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shallow one, steel-colored, most like those 
caught in the river ; a bright golden kind, 
with greenish reflections and remarkably 
deep, Swch is the most common here ; and 
another, golden-colored, and shaped like the 
last, but peppered on the sides with small 
dark brown or black spots, intermixed with 
a few faint blood-red ones, very much like a 
trout. The specific name reticuZatus would 
not apply to this ; it should be guttatus 
rather. These are all very firm fish, and 
weigh more than their size promises. The 
shiners, pouts, and perch also, and indeed 
all the fishes which inhabit this pond, are 
much cleaner, handsomer, and firmer fleshed 
than those in the river and most other ponds, 
as the water is purer, and they can easily 
be distinguished from them. Probably 
many ichthyologists would make new varie- 
ties of some of them. There are also a clean 
race of frogs and tortoises, and a few 
muscles in it ; muskrats and minks leave 
their traces about it, and occasionally a 
travelling mud-turtle visits it. Sometimes, 
when I pushed off my boat in the morning, 
I disturbed a great mud-turtle which had 
secreted himself under the boat in the night. 
Ducks and geese frequent it in the spring 
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mnA bSL the irliite^iellied smJlows {Hir 
rumdo bicolor) skim OTer it, sod Ae peet- 
neete (^Toiamus wuKMlarius) ^^teter" along 
its stony siicRes mil sammer. I haTB some- 
times disturbed a fisb-luiwk atting on a 
whiteiHne OTCT die Hater ; but I doubt if it 
is eyer |»afayied hy the wii^ of a gull, like 
Fair HaTen. At most, it tolerates <me an- 
nual loon. These are all die animals of 
amseqnoiee wbich frequent H now. 

Yon may see from a boat, in cahn weather, 
near die sandy eastern shore, where die 
water is eight ixt ten feet deep, and also in 
some odier parts of the pond^ some cireolar 
hexps half a domn feet indiamet^ by a foot 
in height, ctmsistii^ of small stones less than 
a hen's egg in siae, idiere all aroond is bare 
sand. At first you wfmder if die TiMJii^Tiq 
coold haTe formed diem on the ioe for any 
porpose, and so. wh^ai the ice melted, they 
sank to the bottom ; bat they are too r^o- 
lar and seme of diem plainly too fresh for 
that. They are similar to diose foond in 
riTers : but as ther^ are no snckers nor lam- 
preys here^ I know iKit by what fish diey 
eoold be made. Perhaps they are die nests 
of die chiTin. These lend a pleasing mys- 
tery to the bottom. 
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The shore is irregular enough not to be 
monotonous. I have in my mind's eye the 
western indented with deep bays, the bolder 
northern, and the beautifully scolloped south- 
em shore, where successive capes overlap 
each other and suggest unexplored coves 
between. The forest has never so good a 
setting, nor is so distinctly beautiful, as 
when seen from the middle of a small lake 
amid hills which rise from the water's edge ; 
for the water in which it is reflected not only 
makes the best foreground in such a case, 
but, with its winding shore, the most natural 
and agreeable boundary to it. There is no 
rawness nor imperfection in its edge there, 
as where the axe has cleared a part, or a cul- 
tivated field abuts on it. The trees have 
ample room to expand on the water side, 
and each sends forth its most vigorous 
branch in that direction. There Nature 
has woven a natural selvage, and the eye 
rises by just gradations from the low shrubs 
of the shore to the highest trees. There are 
few traces of man's hand to be seen. The 
water laves the shore as it did a thousand 
years ago. 

A lake is the landscape's most beautiful 
and expressive feature. It is earth's eye; 
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lookiiig into which die beholder measures 
the depth of his own nature. The fluviatile 
trees next the shore are the slender eyelashes 
which fringe it, and the wooded hills and 
diffii around are its oTcrhanging brows. 

Standing on the smooth sandy beach at 
the east end of the pond, in a calm Septem- 
ber afternoon, when a slight haze makes the 
opposite shore line indistinct, I have seen 
whence came the expression, ^^the glassy 
surface of a lake." When you invert your 
head, it looks like a thread of finest gossa- 
mer stretched across the valley, and gleam- 
ing against the distant pine woods, separat- 
ing one stratum of the atmosphere from 
another. You would think that you could 
walk dry under it to the opposite hills, and 
that the swallows which skim over might 
perch on it. Indeed, they sometimes dive 
below the line, as it were by mistake, and 
are undeceived. As you look over the pond 
westward you are obliged to employ both 
your hands to defend your eyes against the 
reflected as well as the true sun, for they are 
equally bright ; and if, between the two, you 
survey its surface critically, it is literally as 
smooth as glass, except where the skater in- 
sects, at equal intervals scattered over its 
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whole extent, by their motions in the sun 
produce the finest imaginable sparkle on it, 
or, perchance, a duck plumes itself, or, as I 
have said, a swallow skims so low as to touch 
it. It may be that in the distance a fish 
describes an arc of three or four feet in the 
air, and there is one bright flash where it 
emerges, and another where it strikes the 
water ; sometimes the whole silvery arc is 
revealed; or here and there, perhaps, is a 
thistle-down floating on its surface, which 
the fishes dart at and so dimple it again. 
It is like molten glass cooled but not con- 
gealed, and the few motes in it are pure and 
beautiful like the imperfections in glass. 
You may often detect a yet smoother and 
darker water, separated from the rest as if 
by an invisible cobweb, boom of the water 
nymphs, resting on it. From a hill-top you 
can see a fish leap in almost any part ; for 
not a pickerel or shiner picks an insect from 
this smooth surface but it manif estiy disturbs 
the equilibrium of the whole lake. It is 
wonderful with what elaborateness this 
simple fact is advertised, — this piscine mur- 
der will out, — and from my distant perch 
I distinguish the circling undulations when 
tliey are half a dozen rods in diameter. You 
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can even detect a water -bug (^Gryrinus) 
ceaselessly progressing over the smooth sur- 
face a quarter of a mile off ; for they furrow 
the water slightly, making a conspicuous 
ripple bounded by two diverging lines, but 
the skaters glide over it without rippling it 
perceptibly. When the surface is consider- 
ably agitated there are no skaters nor water- 
bugs on it, but apparently, in calm days, 
they leave their havens and adventurously 
gUde forth from the shore by short impulses 
till they completely cover it. It is a sooth- 
ing employment, on one of those fine days in 
the fall when all the warmth of the sun is 
fully appreciated, to sit on a stump on such 
a height as this, overlooking the pond, and 
study the dimpling circles which are inces- 
sjuxtly inscribed on its otherwise invisible 
surface amid the reflected skies and trees. 
Over this great expanse there is no disturb- 
ance but it is thus at once gently smoothed 
away and assuaged, as, when a vase of water 
is jarred, the trembling circles seek the shore 
and all is smooth again. Not a fish can 
leap or an insect fall on the pond but it is 
thus reported in circling dimples, in lines of 
beauty, as it were the constant welling up of 
its fountain, the gentle pulsing of its life, 
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the heaving of its breast. The thrills of joy 
and thrills of pain are undistinguishable. 
How peaceful the phenomena of the lake ! 
Again the works of man shine as in the 
spring. Ay, every leaf and twig and stone 
and cobweb sparkles now at mid-afternoon 
as when covered with dew in a spring morn- 
ing. Every motion of an oar or an insect 
produces a flash of light ; and if an oar falls, 
how sweet the echo ! 

In such a day, in September or October, 
Walden is a perfect forest mirror, set roimd 
with stones as precious to my eye as if fewer 
or rarer. Nothing so fair, so pure, and at 
the same time so large, as a lake, perchance, 
lies on the surface of the earth. Sky water. 
It needs no fence. Nations come and go 
without defiling it. It is a mirror which no 
stone can crack, whose quicksilver will never 
wear oflE, whose gilding Nature continually 
repairs ; no storms, no dust, can dim its sur- 
face ever fresh ; — a mirror in which all 
impurity presented to it sinks, swept and 
dusted by the sun's hazy brush, — this the 
light dust-cloth, — which retains no breath 
that is breathed on it, but sends its own to 
float as clouds high above its surface, and 
be reflected in its bosom still. 
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in iim wut* li h eontinnMy 

4bite in ite naiune beNreen land aad d^. 
Ofi k<i4 only tbe gnuw and trees wsve, hit 
tb# water itMielf m rippled bj tiie wind. I 
MiMi wlw^a tbi» breeze danhea acioas it bj Ae 
Mtreakff or flaken of light It is mnarlraMe 
tbiit we mn look down on its sor&oe. We 
Mluill, ))erhii)M, look down thus on tbe sor- 
fiiue of air at length, and mark where a still 
Miilitler spirit Hweeps over it. 

Tlie HkaterM and water-bugs finally disap- 
)iear in tlie latter part of October, when the 
Mevere froMtn have oome ; and then and in 
Novtiinber, usually, in a oalm day, there is 
aliMdlutely noUiing to ripple the surface. 
()u0 Novtuubor afternoon, in the calm at 
the end tif a vain storm of several days' 
dumtlou, wht^n the sky was still completely 
overmuit aiul the air was fuU of mist, I 
olMerveil that the pond was remarkably 
MUOiitht m^ that it was difficult to distinguish 
ita MUvfaiH^i thowgh it no longer reflected 
the Wl||[ht tiuisi t^ iX^t<>ber, but the sombre 
N\w^uW tH>)iUt» of the surrounding hills. 
'rh\n\gh 1 }MM:j^l ov^r it as gently as possi- 
U^ the alight ttiHlulatkos pfoduoed by my 
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boat extended almost as far as I could see, 
and gave a ribbed appearance to the reflec- 
tions. But, as I was looking over the sur- 
face, I saw here and there at a distance a 
faint glimmer, as if some skater insects 
which had escaped the frosts might be col- 
lected there, or, perchance, the surface, be- 
ing so smooth, betrayed where a spring 
welled up from the bottom. Paddling 
gently to one of these places, I was sur- 
prised to find myself surrounded by myr- 
iads of small perch, about five inches long, 
of a rich bronze color in the green water, 
sporting there, and constantly rising to the 
surface and dimpling it, sometimes leaving 
bubbles on it. In such transparent and 
seemingly bottomless water, reflecting the 
clouds, I seemed to be floating through the 
air as in a balloon, and their swimming im- 
pressed me as a kind of flight or hovering, 
as if they were a compact flock of birds 
passing just beneath my level on the right 
or left, their fins, like sails, set all around 
them. There were many such schools in the 
pond, apparently improving the short season 
before winter would draw an icy shutter over 
their broad skylight, sometimes giving to the 
surface an appearance as if a slight breeze 
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struck it, or a few rain-drops fell there. 
When I approached carelessly and alarmed 
them, they made a sudden plash and rip- 
pling with their tails, as if one had struck 
the water with a brushy bough, and in- 
stantly took refuge in the depths. At 
length the wind rose, the mist increased, 
and the waves began to run, and the perch 
leaped much higher than before, half out of 
water, a hundred black points, three inches 
long, at once above the surface. Even as 
late as the fifth of December, one year, I 
saw some dimples on the surface, and think- 
ing it was going to rain hard immediately, 
the air being full of mist, I made haste to 
take my place at the oars and row home- 
ward; already the rain seemed rapidly in- 
creasing, though I felt none on my cheek, 
and I anticipated a thorough soaking. But 
suddenly the dimples ceased, for they were 
produced by the perch, which the noise of 
my oars had scared into the depths, and I 
saw their schools dimly disappearing ; so I 
spent a dry afternoon after aU. 

An old man who used to frequent this 
pond nearly sixty years ago, when it was 
dark with surrounding forests, tells me that 
in those days he sometimes saw it all alive 
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with ducks and other water fowl, and that 
there were many eagles about it. He came 
here a-fishing, and used an old log canoe 
which he found on the shore. It was made 
of two white-pine logs dug out and pinned 
together, and was cut oS square at the ends. 
It was very cltimsy, but lasted a great many 
years before it became water -logged and 
perhaps sank to the bottom. He did not 
know whose it was ; it belonged to the pond. 
He used to make a cable for his anchor of 
strips of hickory bark tied together. An 
old man, a potter, who lived by the pond 
before the Revolution, told him once that 
there was an iron chest at the bottom, and 
that he had seen it. Sometimes it would 
come floating up to the shore ; but when you 
went toward it, it would go back into deep 
water and disappear. I was pleased to hear 
of the old log canoe, which took the place 
of an Indian one of the same material but 
more graceful construction, which perchance 
had first been a tree on the bank, and then, 
as it were, fell into the water, to float there 
for a generation, the most proper vessel for 
the lake. I remember that when I first 
looked into these depths there were many 
large trunks to be seen Indistinctly lying on 
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the bottom, which had either been blown 
over formerly, or left on the ice at the last 
cutting, when wood was cheaper ; but now 
diey have mostly disappeared. 

When I first paddled a boat on Walden, 
it was completely surrounded by thick and 
lofty pine and oak woods, and in some of its 
coves grape-vines had run over the trees 
next the water and formed bowers under 
which a boat could pass. The hills which 
form its shores are so steep, and the woods 
on them were then so high, that, as you 
looked down from the west end, it had the 
appearance of an amphitheatre for some 
kind of sylvan spectacle. I have spent 
many an hour, when I was younger, floating 
over its surface as the zephyr willed, having 
paddled my boat to the middle, and lying on 
my back across the seats, in a summer fore- 
noon, dreaming awake, until I was aroused 
by the boat touching the sand, and I arose 
to see what shore my fates had impelled me 
to ; days when idleness was the most attrac- 
tive and productive industry. Many a fore- 
noon have I stolen away, preferring to 
spend thus the most valued part of the day ; 
for I was rich, if not in money, in sunny 
hours and summer days, and spent them lay- 
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iahly ; nor do I regret that I did not waste 
more of them in the workshop or the teach- 
er's d^sk. But since I left those shores the 
woodchoppers have still further laid them 
waste, and now for many a year there will 
be no more rambling through the aisles of 
the wood, with occasional vistas through 
which you see the water. My Muse may be 
excused if she is silent henceforth. How 
can you expect the birds to sing when their 
groves are cut down ? 

Now the trunks of trees on the bottom, and 
the old log canoe, and the dark surrounding 
woods, are gone, and the villagers, who 
scarcely know where it lies, instead of going 
to the pond to bathe or drink, are thinking 
to bring its water, which should be as sacred 
as the Granges at least, to the village in a 
pipe, to wash their dishes with ! — to earn 
their Walden by the turning of a cock or 
drawing of a plug! That devilish Iron 
Horse, whose ear -rending neigh is heard 
throughout the town, has muddied the Boil- 
ing Spring with his foot, and he it is that 
has browsed o£E all the woods on Walden 
shore, that Trojan horse, with a thousand 
men in his belly, introduced by mercenary 
Greeks 1 Where is the country's champion, 
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tho Moore of Moore Hall, to meet lum aft 
the Deep Cut and thrust an avenging lanoe 
between the ribs of the bloated pest ? 

Nevertheless, of all the characters I have 
known, perhaps Walden wears best, and 
bent preserves its purity. Many men have 
b(H)n likened to it, but few deserve that 
honor. Though the woodchoppers have laid 
bare first this shore and then that, and the 
IriMli have built their sties by it, and the 
railiH)ad has infringed on its border, and the 
{(HMuen have skimmed it once, it is itself 
unt^hauged, the same water which my youth- 
ful oyoM fell on ; all the change is in me. It 
haH not acquired one permanent wrinkle af- 
ttu* all its ripples. It is perennially young, 
and I may stand and see a swaUow dip ap- 
IwunnUly to pick an insect from its surface 
{\l^ of yoiv. It struck me again to-night, as 
if 1 had not seen it almost daily for more 
\\\\\x\ twouty years, — Why, here is Walden, 
\\\k> Hiuuo WiH>dland lake that I discovered so 
\\XM\y yt^u*a agt> ; where a forest was cut 
down hvst wiuUn* another is springing up by 
itxH h1\o w as lustily as ever ; the same thought 
5h woUiu^* up to its surface that was then ; 
it 5s» tho sumo liquid joy and happiness to it- 
solf and its Maker, ay, and it may be to ma 
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It is. tiie work of a brave man surely, in 
whom there was no guile ! He rounded this 
water with his hand, deepened and clarified 
it in his thought, and in his will bequeathed 
it to Concord. I see by its face that it is 
visited by the same reflection ; and I can al- 
most say, Walden, is it you ? 

It is no dream of mine, 

To ornament a line ; 

I cannot come nearer to Qod and Heaven 

Tlian I live to Walden even. 

I am its stony shore, 

And the breeze that passes o'er ; 

In the hollow of my hand 

Are its water and its sand, 

And its deepest resort 

Lies high in my thought. 

The cars never pause to look at it ; yet I 
fancy that the engineers and firemen and 
brakemen, and those passengers who have a 
season ticket and see it often, are better men 
for the sight. The engineer does not forget 
at night, or his nature does not, that he has 
beheld this vision of serenity and purity 
once at least during the day. Though seen 
but once, it helps to wash out State-street 
and the engine's soot. One proposes that it 
be called " God's Drop." 

I have said that Walden has no visible in- 
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let nor outlet, but it is on the one hand dis- 
tantly and indirectly rekted to FUnts' Pond, 
which is more elevated, by a chain of small 
ponds coming from that quarter, and on the 
other directly and manifestly to Concord 
Biver, which is lower, by a similar chain of 
ponds through which in some other geolog- 
ical period it may have flowed, and by a lit- 
tle digging, which God forbid, it can be 
made to flow thither again. If by living 
thus reserved and austere, like a hermit in 
the woods, so long, it has acquired such won- 
derful purity, who would not regret that the 
comparatively impure waters of Flints' Pond 
should be mingled with it, or itself should 
ever go to waste its sweetness in the ocean 
wave? 

Flints', or Sandy Pond, in Lincoln, our 
greatest lake and inland sea, lies about a 
mile east of Walden. It is much larger, 
being said to contain one hundred and nine- 
ty-seven acres, and is more fertile in fish; 
but it is comparatively shallow, and not re- 
markably pure. A walk through the woods 
thither was often my recreation. It wa« 
worth the while, if only to feel the wind 
blow on your cheek freely, and see the waves 
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run, and remember the life of mariners. I 
went a-ehestnutting there in the fall, on 
windy days, when the nuts were dropping 
into the water and were washed to my feet ; 
and one day, as I crept along its sedgy 
shore, the fresh spray blowing in my face, I 
came upon the mouldering wreck of a boat, 
the sides gone, and hardly more than the 
impression of its flat bottom left amid the 
rushes; yet its model was sharply defined, 
as if it were a large decayed pad, with its 
veins. It was as impressive a wreck as 
one could imagine on the searshore, and had 
as good a moral. It is by this time mere 
vegetable mould and undistinguishable pond 
shore, through which rushes and flags have 
pushed up. I used to admire the ripple 
marks on the sandy bottom, at the north end 
of this pond, made firm and hard to the feet 
of the wader by the pressure of the water, 
and the rushes which grew in Indian file, in 
waving lines, corresponding to these marks, 
rank behind rank, as if the waves had 
planted them. There also I have found, in 
considerable quantities, curious balls, com- 
posed apparently of fine grass or roots, of 
pipewort perhaps, from half an inch to four 
inches in diameter, and perfectly sphericaL 
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These wash back and forth in shallow water 
on a sandy bottom, and are sometimes cast 
on the shore. They are either solid grass, 
or have a little sand in the middle. At first 
yon wonld say that they were formed by Ihe 
action of the waves, like a pebble ; yet the 
smallest are made of equally coarse mate- 
rials, half an inch long, and they are produced 
only at one season of the year. Moreover, 
the waves, I suspect, do not so much con- 
struct as wear down a material which has 
abeady acquired consistency. They preserve 
their form when dry for an indefinite period. 
Flints^ P<mdl Such is Ihe poverty of 
our nomenclature. What right had the un- 
clean and stupid farmer, whose farm abutted 
on this sky water, whose shores he has ruth- 
lessly laid bare, to give his name to it? 
Some skin-flint, who loved better the reflect- 
ing surface of a dollar, or a bright cent, in 
which he could see his own brazen face; 
who regarded even the wild ducks which 
settled in it as trespassers; his fingers grown 
into crooked and horny talons from the long 
habit of grasping harpy-like ; — so it is not 
named for me. I go not there to see him 
nor to hear of him ; who never saw it, who 
never bathed in it, who never loved it, who 
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never protected it, who never spoke a good 
word for it, nor thanked Grod that He had 
made it. Bather let it be named from the 
fishes that swim in it, the wild fowl or quad- 
rupeds which frequent it, the wild flowers 
which grow by its shores, or some wild man 
or child the thread of whose history is inter- 
woven with its own; not from him who 
could show no title to it but the deed which 
a like-minded neighbor or legislature gave 
him, — him who thought only of its money 
value ; whose presence perchance cursed all 
the shore; who exhausted the land around 
it, and would fain have exhausted the waters 
within it; who regretted only that it was 
not English hay or cranberry meadow, — 
there was nothing to redeem it, forsooth, in 
his eyes, — and would have drained and sold 
it for the mud at its bottom. It did not 
turn his mill, and it was no privilege to him 
to behold it. I respect not his labors, his 
farm where everything has its price, who 
would carry the landscape, who would carry 
his God, to market, if he could get any- 
thing for him ; who goes to market for his 
god as it is ; on whose farm nothing grows 
free, whose fields bear no crops, whose mead- 
ows no flowers, whose trees no fruits, but 
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dollars ; who loves not tiie beauty of his 
f ruitii, whose fruits are not ripe for him till 
tliey are turned to dollars. GKve me the 
|)ovorty that enjoys true wealth. Farmers 
are resi)ectable and interesting to me in pro- 
portion as they are poor, — poor farmers. 
A model farm ! where the house stands like 
a fungous in a muck-heap, chambers for men, 
homeH, oxen, and swine, cleansed and un- 
(ileansed, all contiguous to one another! 
8t(K^ktMl witli men I A great grease-spot, 
rtulolont of manures and buttermilk ! Under 
a high state of cultivation, being manured 
witli tlio hearts and brains of men ! As if 
you wort^ to raise your potatoes in the church- 
yard I Sui^ is a model farm. 

No« no ; if the fairest features of the land- 
Mmpt^ im> to be named after men, let them 
Ih^ tlu^ noblest and worthiest men alone. 
I^^t our lakes receive as true names at least 
H8 tlio liUirian Sea, where ^' still the shore 
a ** braw attempt resounds. 






Goost> Pond, of small extent, is on my 
way to Flints^ ; Fair Haven, an expanaon of 
(\uiiH>nl Kiver, said to contain some seventy 
aon^ is a mile ^outh-west ; and White Pond, 
of alnmt fortv aox^s, is a mile and a half be- 
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yond Fair Haven. This is my lake country. 
These, with Concord Biver, are my water 
privUeges ; aiid night and day, yeax in year 
out, they grind such grist as I carry to 
them. 

Since the wood-cutters, and the railroad, 
and I myself have profaned Walden, per- 
haps the most attractive, if not the most 
beautiful, of all our lakes, the gem of the 
woods, is White Pond ; — a poor name from 
its commonness, whether derived from the 
remarkable purity of its waters or the color 
of its sands. In these as in other respects, 
however, it is a lesser twin of Walden. 
They are so much alike that you would say 
they must be connected under groimd. It 
has the same stony shore, and its waters are 
of the same hue. As at Walden, in sultry 
dog-day weather, looking down through the 
woods on some of its bays which are not so 
deep but that the reflection from the bottom 
tinges them, its waters are of a misty bluish- 
green or glaucous color. Many years since 
I used to go there to collect the sand by 
cart-loads, to make sand-paper with, and I 
have continued to visit it ever since. One 
who frequents it proposes to call it Virid 
Lake. Perhaps it might be called Yellow- 
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Pine Lake, from the following circumstance. 
About fifteen years ago you could see the 
top of a pitch-pine, of the kind called yel- 
low-pine hereabouts, though it is not a dis- 
tinct species, projecting above the surface in 
deep water, many rods from the shore. It 
was even supposed by some that the pond 
had sunk, and this was one of the primitive 
forest that formerly stpod there. I find that 
even so long ago as 1792, in a " Topograph- 
ical Description of the Town of Concord," 
by one of its citizens, in the Collections of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
author, after speaking of Walden and White 
Ponds, adds : ^^ In the middle of the latter 
may be seen, when the water is very low, a 
tree which appears as if it grew in the place 
where it now stands, although the roots are 
fifty feet below the surface of the water; 
the top of this tree is broken off, and at that 
place measures fourteen inches in diameter." 
In the spring of '49 I talked with the man 
who lives nearest the pond in Sudbury, who 
told me that it was he who got out this tree 
ten or fifteen years before. As near as he 
could remember, it stood twelve or fifteen 
rods from the shore, where the water was 
thirty or forty feet deep. It was in the win- 
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ter, and he had been getting oat ice in the 
forenoon, and had resolved that in the after- 
noon, with the aid of his neighbors, he would 
take out the old yellow-pine. He sawed a 
channel in the ice toward the shore, and 
hauled it over and along and out on to the 
ice with oxen ; but, before he had gone far 
in his work, he was surprised to find that it 
was wrong end upward, with the stumps of 
the branches pointing down, and the small 
end firmly fastened in the sandy bottom. It 
was about a foot in diameter at the big end, 
and he had expected to get a good saw-log, 
but it was so rotten as to be fit only for fuel, 
if for that. He had some of it in his shed 
then. There were marks of an axe and of 
woodpeckers on the butt. He thought that 
it might have been a dead tree on the shore, 
but was finally blown over into the pond, and 
after the top had become water-logged, while 
the butt-end was stiU dry and light, had 
drifted out and sunk wrong end up. His 
father, eighty years old, could not remember 
when it was not there. Several pretty large 
logs may still be seen lying on the bottom, 
where, owing to the undulation of the sur- 
face, they look like huge water snakes in 
motion. 
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This pond has rarely been profaned by a 
boat, for there is little in it to tempt a fish- 
erman. Instead of the white lily, which re- 
quires mud, or the common sweet flag, the 
blue flag (/rf« versicolor) grows thinly in 
the pure water, rising from the stony bot- 
tom all around the shore, where it is visited 
by humming birds in Jime ; and the color 
both of its bluish blades and its flowers and 
especially their reflections, are in singular 
harmony with the glaucous water. 

White Pond and Walden are great crys- 
tals on the surface of the earth. Lakes of 
Light. If they were permanently congealed, 
and small enough to be clutched, they would, 
perchance, be carried off by slaves, like pre- 
cious stones, to adorn the heads of emperors ; 
but being liquid, and ample, and secured to 
us and our successors forever, we disregard 
them, and run after the diamond of Kohi- 
noor. They are too pure to have a market 
value ; they contain no muck. How much 
more beautiful than our lives, how much 
more transparent than our characters, are 
they ! We never learned meanness of them. 
How much fairer than the pool before the 
farmer's door, in which his ducks swim I 
Hither the clean wild ducks come. Nature 
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has no human inhabitant who appreciates 
her. The birds with their plumage and 
their notes are in harmony with the flowers, 
but what youth or maiden conspires with the 
wild luxuriant beauty of Nature ? She flour- 
ishes most alone, far from the towns where 
they reside. Talk of heaven! ye disgrace 
earth. 
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OMETIMES I rambled to pine 
groves, standing like temples, or 
like fleets at sea, full-rigged, 
with wavy boughs, and rippling 
with light, so soft and green and shady that 
the Druids would have forsaken their oaks 
to worship in them ; or to the cedar wood 
beyond Flints' Pond, where the trees, cov- 
ered with hoary blue berries, spiring higher 
and higher, ate fit to stand before Valhalla, 
and the creeping juniper covers the ground 
with wreaths full of fruit; or to swamps 
where the usnea lichen hangs in festoons 
from the white-spruce trees, and toadstools, 
round tables of the swamp gods, cover the 
ground, and more beautiful fungi adorn the 
stumps, like butterflies or shells, vegetable 
winkles ; where the swamp-pink and dog- 
wood grow, the red alder-berry glows like 
eyes of imps, the waxwork grooves and 
crushes the hardest woods in its folds, and 
the wild-holly berries make the beholder for- 
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get Ilis home with their beauty, and he is 
dazzled and tempted by nameless other wild 
forbidden fruits, too fair for mortal taste. 
Instead of calling on some scholar, I paid 
many a visit to particular trees, of kinds 
which are rare in this neighborhood, stand- 
ing far away in the middle of some pasture, 
or in the depths of a wood or swamp, or on 
a hill-top ; such as the black-birch, of which 
we have some handsome specimens two feet 
in diameter; its cousin, the yellow - birch, 
with its loose golden vest, perfumed like the 
first; the beech, which has so neat a bole 
and beautifully lichen-painted, perfect in all 
its details, of which, excepting scattered 
specimens, I know but one small grove of 
sizable trees left in the township, supposed 
by some to have been planted by the pigeons 
that were once baited with beech nuts near 
by ; it is worth the while to see the silver 
grain sparkle when you split this wood ; the 
bass ; the hornbeam ; the celtis occidentalism 
or false elm, of which we have but one well- 
grown ; some taller mast of a pine, a shingle 
tree, or a more perfect hemlock than usual, 
standing like a pagoda in the midst of the 
woods; and many others I could mention. 
These were the shrines I visited both sum- 
mer and winter. 
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Onoe it chanced that I stood in the Teiy 
abutment of a rainbow's arch, which filled 
the lower stratum of the atmosphere, ting- 
ing the grass and leaves around, and daz- 
iling me as if I looked through colored crys- 
tal. It was a lake of rainbow light, in 
wliieh, for a short while, I lived like a dol- 
phin. If it had lasted longer it might have 
tingdl my employments and life. As I 
walked on the railroad causeway, I used to 
wonder at the halo of light around my 
dhadow, and would fain fancy myself one of 
tlio oloot One who visited me declared that 
tlio sliadowB of some Irishmen before him 
hiul no halo about them, that it was only 
nativot!! tliat were* so distinguished. Ben- 
vt>utiti> Cellini tells us in his memoirs, that, 
ivftt>r a certain terrible dream or vision 
wUtoh ho \\\m\ during his confinement in the 
tnuiUo of 8t Angelo a resplendent light ap- 
(H^artHl ovor the shadow of his head at mom- 
\x\^ mid evoiiiug, whether he was in Italy or 
tVtuuH\ and it was particularly conspicuous 
whou the grass ^-as moist with dew. This 
\VH8t prolmldy the same phenomenon to which 
1 lm>t> rt^forrtHU which is especially observed 
in tho luorning^ but also at other times, and 
twen by miHuilight* Though a constant one. 
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it is not commonly noticed, and, in the case 
of an excitable imagination like Cellini's, it 
would be basis enough for superstition. 
Beside, he tells us that he showed it to 
very few. But are they not indeed distin- 
guished who are conscious that they are re- 
garded at all ? 

I set out one afternoon to go a-fishing to 
Fair Haven, through the woods, to eke out 
my scanty fare of vegetables. My way led 
through Pleasant Meadow, an adjunct of the 
Baker Farm, that retreat of which a poet 
has since sung, beginning, — 

'* Thy entry is a pleasant field, 

Which some mossy f mit trees yield 
■ Partly to a raddy brook, 

By gliding musquash undertook, 
And mercurial trout, 
Darting about." 

I thought of living there before I went to 
Walden. I "hooked" the apples, leaped 
the brook, and scared the musquash and the 
trout. It was one of those afternoons which 
seem indefinitely long before one, in which 
many events may happen, a large portion of 
our natural life, though it was already half 
spent when I started. By the way there came 
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up a shower, which compelled me to stand 
half an hour under a pine, piKng boughs over 
my head, and wearing my handkerchief for 
a shed ; and when at length I had made one 
cast over the pickerel-weed, standing up to 
my middle in water, I found myself sud- 
denly in the shadow of a cloud, and the 
thunder began to rumble with such empha- 
sis that I could do no more than listen to it. 
The gods must be proud, thought I, with 
such forked flashes to rout a poor unarmed 
fisherman. So I made haste for shelter to 
the nearest hut, which stood half a mile from 
any road, but so much the nearer to the 
pond, and had long been uninhabited : — 

*' And here a poet builded, 
In the completed years, 
For behold a triyial cabin 
That to destruction steers.'' 

So the Muse fables. But therein, as I 
found, dwelt now John Field, an Irishman, 
and his wife, and several children, from the 
broad-faced boy who assisted his father at 
his work, and now came running by his side 
from the bog to escape the rain, to the wrin- 
kled, sibyl-like, cone-headed infant that sat 
upon its father's knee as in the palaces of 
nobles, and looked out from its home in the 
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midst of wet and hunger inquisitively upon 
the stranger, with the privilege of infancy, 
not knowing but it wa;S the last of a noble 
line, and the hope and cynosure of the 
world, instead of John Field's poor starve- 
ling brat. There we sat together under that 
part of the roof which leaked the least, while 
it showered and thundered without. I had 
sat there many times of old before the ship 
was built that floated this family to America. 
An honest, hard-working, but shiftless man 
plainly was John Field ; and his wife, she 
too was brave to cook so many successive 
dinners in the recesses of that lofty stove ; 
with round greasy face and bare breast, still 
thinking to improve her condition one day ; 
with the never absent mop in one hand, and 
yet no effects of it visible anywhere. The 
chickens, which had also taken shelter here 
from the rain, stalked about the room like 
members of the family, too humanized me- 
thought to roast well. They stood and looked 
in my eye or pecked at my shoe significantly. 
Meanwhile my host told me his story, how 
hard he worked " bogging " for a neighbor- 
ing farmer, turning up a meadow with a 
spade or bog hoe at the rate of ten dollars 
an acre and the use of the land with manure 
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for one year, and his little broad-faced son 
worked cheerfully at his father's side the 
while, not knowing how poor a bargain the 
latter had made. I tried to help him ¥rith 
my experience, telling him that he was one 
of my nearest neighbors, and that I too, who 
came a-fishing here, and looked like a loafer, 
was getting my living like himself ; that I 
lived in a tight, light, and clean house, 
which hardly cost more than the annual rent 
of such a ruin as his commonly amounts to ; 
and how, if he chose, he might in a month 
or two build himself a palace of his own ; 
that I did not use tea, nor coffee, nor butter, 
nor milk, nor fresh meat, and so did not 
have to work to get them ; again, as I did 
not work hard, I did not have to eat hard, 
and it cost me but a trifle for my food ; but 
as he began with tea, and coffee, and butter, 
and milk, and beef, he had to work hard to 
pay for them, and when he had worked hard 
he had to eat hard again to repair the waste 
of his system, — and so it was as broad as 
it was long, indeed it was broader than it 
was long, for he was discontented and wasted 
his life into the bargain; and yet he had 
rated it as a gain in coming to America, 
that here you could get tea, and coffee, and 
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meat every day. But the only true America 
is that country where you are at liberty to 
pursue such a mode of life as may enable 
you to do without these, and where the state 
does not endeavor to compel you to sustain 
the slavery and war and other superfluous 
expenses which directly or indirectly result 
from the use of such things. For I pur- 
posely talked to him as if he were a philoso- 
pher, or desired to be one. I should be glad 
if all the meadows on the earth were left in 
a wild state, if that were the consequence of 
men's beginning to redeem themselves. A 
man wiU not need to study history to find 
out what is best for his own culture. But 
alas ! the culture of an Irishman is an en- 
terprise to be undertaken with a sort of 
moral bog hoe. I told him, that as he 
worked so hard at bogging, he required 
thick boots and stout clothing, which yet 
were soon soiled and worn out, but I wore 
light shoes and thin clothing, which cost not 
half so much, though he might think that I 
was dressed like a gentleman, (which, how- 
ever, was not the case,) and in an hour or 
two, without labor, but as a recreation, I 
could, if I wished, catch as many fish as I 
should want for two days, or earn enough 
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money to support me a week. If he and 
his family would live simply, they might all 
go ».hucUeberrying in the summer for tlieir 
amusement. John heaved a sigh at this, 
and his wife stared with arms a-kimbo, and 
both appeared to be wondering if they had 
capital enough to begin such a course with, 
or arithmetic enough to carry it through. It 
was sailing by dead reckoning to them, and 
they saw not clearly how to make their port 
so ; therefore I suppose they still take life 
bravely, after their fashion, face to face, 
giving it tooth and nail, not having skill to 
split its massive columns with any fine en- 
tering wedge, and rout it in detail ; — think- 
ing to deal with it roughly, as one should 
handle a thistle. But they fight at an over- 
whelming disadvantage, — living, John Field, 
alas ! without arithmetic, and failing so. 

" Do you ever fish? " I asked. " O yes, 
I catch a mess now and then when I am 
lying by ; good perch I catch." " What 's 
your bait?" "I catch shiners with fish- 
worms, and bait the perch with them." 
"You'd .better go now, John," said his 
wife, with glistening and hopeful face ; but 
John demurred. 

The shower was now over, and a rainbow 
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above the eastern woods promised a fair 
evening ; so I took my departure. When I 
had got without I asked for a dish, hoping 
to get a sight of the well bottom, to complete 
my survey of the premises ; but there, alas ! 
are shallows and quicksands, and rope bro- 
ken withal, and bucket irrecoverable. Mean- 
while the right culinary vessel was selected, 
water was seemingly distilled, and after con- 
sultation and long delay passed out to the 
thirsty one, — not yet suffered to cool, not 
yet to settle. Such gruel sustains life here, 
I thought ; so, shutting my eyes, and exclud- 
ing the motes by a skilfully directed under- 
current, I drank to genuine hospitality the 
heartiest draught I could. I am not squeam- 
ish in such eases when manners are con- 
cerned. 

As I was leaving the Irishman's roof af- 
ter the rain, bending my steps again to the 
pond, my haste to catch pickerel, wading in 
retired meadows, in sloughs and bog-holes, 
in forlorn and savage places, appeared for 
an instant trivial to me who had been sent 
to school and college ; but as I ran down 
the hill toward the reddening west, with the 
rainbow over my shoulder, and some faint 
tinkling sounds borne to my ear through the 
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deansed air, from I know not what quarter, 
my Good Genius seemed to say, — Go fish 
and hunt-(ar and wide day by day, — farther 
and wider, — and rest thee by many brooks 
and hearth^ides without misgiving. Ee- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth. Rise free from care before the 
dawn, and seek adventures. Let the noon 
find thee by other lakes, and the night over- 
take thee everywhere at home. There are 
no larger fields than these, no worthier 
games than may here be played. Grow wild 
according to thy nature, like these sedges 
and brakes, which will never become English 
hay. Let the thunder rumble ; what if it 
threaten ruin to farmers' crops ? that is not 
its errand to thee. Take shelter under the 
cloud, while they flee to carts and sheds. 
Let not to get a living be thy trade, but thy 
sport. Enjoy the land, but own it not. 
Through want of enterprise and faith men 
are where they are, buying and selling, and 
spending their lives like serfs. 
O Baker Farm ! 

'* Landscape where the richest element 
Is a little sunshine innocent." . . . 

'* No one runs to revel 
On thy rail-fenced lea." . . . 
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" Debate with no man hast ihon, 

Wiih qnestions art never perplexed, 
As tame at the first sight as now, 
In thy plain msset gabardine dressed.'' • • • 

'* Come ye who love, 

And ye who hate. 
Children of the Holy Dove, 

And Gny Faux of the state. 
And hang conspiracies 
From the tongh rafters of the trees I " 

Men come tamely home at night only from 
the next field or street, where their house- 
hold echoes haunt, and their life pines be- 
cause it breathes its own breath over again ; 
their shadows morning and evening reach 
farther than their daily steps. We should 
come home from far, from adventures, and 
perils, and discoveries every day, with new 
experience and character. 

Before I had reached the pond some fresh 
impulse had brought out John Field, with 
altered mind, letting go " bogging " ere this 
sunset. But he, poor man, disturbed only 
a couple of fins while I was catching a fair 
string, and he said it was his luck; but 
when we changed seats in the boat luck 
changed seats too. Poor John Field ! — I 
trust he does not read this, unless he will 
improve by it, — thinking to live by some 
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derivatlye old country mode in this primltlYe 
new country, - to catdi perch with shmers. 
It is good bait sometimes, I allow. With 
his horizon all his own, yet he a poor man, 
bom to be poor, with his inherited Irish pov- 
erty or poor life, his Adam's grandmother 
and boggy ways, not to rise in this world, he 
nor his posterity, till their wading webbed 
bog-trotting feet get talaria to their heels. 
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^S I came home through the 
woods with my string of fish, 
trailing my pole, it being now 
quite dark, I caught a glimpse of 
a woodchiick stealing across my path, and felt 
a strange thriU of savage delight, and was 
strongly tempted to seize and devour him 
raw ; not that I was hungry then, except 
for that wildness which he represented. 
Once or twice, however, while I lived at the 
pond, I found myself ranging the woods, 
like a half-starved hound, with a strange 
abandonment, seeking some kind of venison 
which I might devour, and no morsel could 
have been too savage for me. The wildest 
scenes had become unaccountably familiar. 
I found in myself, and still find, an instinct 
toward a higher, or, as it is named, spiritual 
life, as do most men, and another toward a 
primitive rank and savage one, and I rev- 
erence them both. I love the wild not less 
than the good. The wildnesa and adventure 
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that are in fishing still recommended.it to 
me. I like sometimes to take rank hold on 
life and spend my day more as the animals 
do. Perhaps I have owed to this employ- 
ment and to hunting, vhen quite young, my 
closest acquaintance with Nature. They 
early introduce us to and detain us in scenery 
with which otherwise, at that age, we should 
have little acquaintance. Fishermen, kun- 
ters, woodchoppers, and others, spending 
their lives in the fields and woods, in a pe- 
culiar sense a part of Nature themselves, are 
often in a more favorable mood for observing 
her, in the intervals of their pursuits, than 
philosophers or poets even, who approach 
her with expectation. She is not afraid to 
exhibit herself to them. The traveller on 
tlie prairie is naturally a hunter, on the head 
waters of the Missouri and Columbia a trap- 
per, and at the Falls of St. Mary a fisher- 
man. He who is only a traveller learns 
tilings at second-hand and by the halves, and 
is poor authority. We are most interested 
when science reports what those men already 
know practically or instinctively, for that 
alone is a true humanity^ or account of hu- 
man experience. 

They mistake who assert that the Yankee 
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has few amusements, because lie has not so 
many public holidays, and men and boys do 
not play so many games as they do in Eng- 
land, for here the more primitive but soli- 
tary anniseinents of hunting, fishing, and 
the like have not yet given place to the 
former. Almost every New England boy 
among my contemporaries shouldered a 
fowling piece between the ages of ten and 
fourteen ; and his hunting and fishing 
grounds were not limited, like the preserves 
of an English nobleman, but were more 
boundless even than those of a savage. No 
wonder, then, that he did not oftener stay 
to play on the common. But already a 
change is taking place, owing, not to an in- 
creased humanity, but to an increased scar- 
city of game, for perhaps the hunter is the 
greatest friend of the animals hunted, not 
excepting the Humane Society. 

Moreover, when at the pond, I wished 
sometimes to add fish to my fare for vari- 
ety. I have actually fished from the same 
kind of necessiiy that the first fishers did. 
Whatever himianity I might conjure up 
against it was all factitious, and concerned 
my philosophy more than my feelings. I 
speak of fishing only now, for I had long 
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felt differently about fowling, and sold my 
gun before I went to the woods. Not that 
I am less humane than others, but I did not 
perceive that my feelings were much af- 
fected. I did not pity the fishes nor the 
worms. This was habit. As for fowling, 
during the last years that I carried a gun 
my excuse was that I was studying orni- 
thology, and sought only new or rare birds. 
But I confess that I am now inclined to 
thiiik that there is a finer way of studying 
ornithology than this. It requires so much 
doser attention to the habits of the birds, 
that, if for that reason only, I have been 
willing to omit the gun. Yet notwithstand- 
ing the objection on the score of humanity, 
I am compelled to doubt if equally Yaluable 
sports are ever substituted for these; and 
when some of my friends have asked me 
anxiously about their boys, whether they 
should let them hunt, I have answered, yes, 
— remembering that it was one of the best 
parts of my education, — make them hunt- 
ers, though sportsmen only at first, if pos- 
sible, mighty hunters at last, so that they 
shall not find game large enough for them 
in this or any vegetable wUdemess, - hunt- 
ers as well as fishers of men. Thus &r I 
am of the opinion of Chaucer's nun, who 
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*' yaye not of the text a pnlled hen 
That saith that hunters ben not holy men." 

There is a period in the history of the in- 
dividual, as of the race, when the hunters 
are the "best men," as the Algonquins 
called them. We cannot but pity the boy 
who has never fired a gun ; he is no more 
humane, while his education has been sadly 
neglected. This was my answer with re- 
spect to those youths who were bent on 
this pursuit, trusting that they would soon 
outgrow it. No humane being, past the 
thoughtless age of boyhood, will wantonly 
murder any creature, which holds its life by 
the same tenure that he does. The hare in 
its extremity cries like a child. I warn you, 
mothers, that my sympathies do not always 
make the usual phil-a/i^Arqpic distinctions. 

Such is oftenest the young man's intro- 
duction to the forest, and the most original 
part of himself. He goes thither at first as 
a hunter and fisher, imtil at last, if he has 
the seeds of a better life in him, he dis- 
tinguishes his proper objects, as a poet or 
naturalist it may be, and leaves the gun and 
fish-pole behind. The mass of men are still 
and always young in this respect. In some 
countries a hunting parson is no uncommon 
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sight. Such a one might make a good shep- 
herd's dog, but is far from being the Good 
Shepherd. I have been surprised to con- 
sider that the only obvious employment, ex- 
cept wood-chopping, ice-cutting, or the like 
business, which ever to my knowledge de- 
tained at Walden Pond for a whole half day 
any of my fellow-citizens, whether fathers or 
children of the town, with just one excep- 
tion, was fishing. Commonly they did not 
think that they were lucky, or well paid for 
their time, unless they got a long string of 
fish, though they had the opportunity of see- 
ing the pond all the while. They might go 
there a thousand times before the sediment 
of fishing would sink to the bottom and 
leave their purpose pure ; but no doubt such 
a clarifying process would be going on all 
the while. The governor and his council 
faintly remember the pond, for they went 
a-fishing there when they were boys ; but 
now they are too old and dignified to go 
a-fishing, and so they know it no more for- 
ever. Yet even they expect to go to heaven 
at last. If the legislature regards it, it is 
chiefly to regulate the number of hooks to 
be used there ; but they know nothing about 
the hook of hooks with which to angle for 
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the pond itself, impaling the legislature for 
a bait. Thus, even in civilized communities, 
the embryo man passes through the hunter 
stage of development. 

I have found repeatedly, of late years, 
that I cannot fish without falling a little in 
self-respect. I have tried it again and again. 
I have skill at it, and, like many of my fel- 
lows, a certain instinct for it, which revives 
from time to time, but always when I have 
done I feel that it would have been better 
if I had not fished. I think that I do not 
mistake. It is a faint intimation, yet so 
are the first streaks of morning. There is 
unquestionably this instinct in me which 
belongs to the lower orders of creation ; 
yet with every year I am less a fisherman, 
though without more humanity or even wis- 
dom ; at present I am no fisherman at all. 
But I see that if I were to live in a wilder- 
ness I should again be tempted to become a 
fisher and himter in earnest. Beside, there 
is something essentially unclean about this 
diet and all flesh, and I began to see where 
housework commences, and whence the en- 
deavor, which costs so much, to wear a tidy 
and respectable appearance each day, to 
keep the house sweet and free from all ill 
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odors and sights. Having been my own 
butcher and sctdlion and cook, as well as the 
gentleman for whom the dishes were served 
up, I can speak from an unusually complete 
experience. The practical objection to ani- 
mal food in my case was its uncleanness ; 
and besides, when I had caught and cleaned 
and cooked and eaten my fish, they seemed 
not to have fed me essentially. It was insig- 
nificant and unnecessary, and cost more than 
it came to. A little bread or a few potatoes 
would have done as well, with less trouble 
and filth. Like many of my contemporaries, 
I had rarely for many years used animal 
food, or tea, or coffee, etc. ; not so much be- 
cause of any ill effects which I had traced 
to them, as because they were not agreeable 
to my imagination. The repugnance to ani- 
mal food is not the effect of experience, but 
is an instinct. It appeared more beautiful 
to live low and fare hard in many respects ; 
and though I never did so, I went far enough 
to please my imagination. I believe that 
every man who has ever been earnest to pre- 
serve his- higher or poetic faculties in the 
best condition has been particularly inclined 
to abstain from animal food, and from much 
food of any kind. It is a significant fact, 
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stated by entomologists, I find it in Kirby 
and Spence, that '' some insects in their per- 
fect state, though furnished with organs of 
feeding, make no use of them ; " and they 
lay it down as '^ a general rule, that almost 
all insects in this state eat much less than 
in that of larvae. The voracious caterpillar 
when transformed into a butterfly," . . . 
"and the gluttonous maggot when become 
a fly," content themselves with a drop or two 
of honey or some other sweet liquid. The 
abdomen under the wings of the butterfly 
stiU represents the larva. This is the tid- 
bit which tempts his insectivorous fate. The 
gross feeder is a man in the larva state ; and 
there are whole nations in that condition, 
nations without fancy or imagination, whose 
vast abdomens betray them. 

It is hard to p We and cook so simple 
and clean a diet as will not offend the imag- 
ination ; but this, I think, is to be fed when 
we feed the body ; they should both sit down 
at the same table. Yet perhaps this may be 
done. The fruits eaten temperately need 
not make us ashamed of our appetites, nor 
interrupt the worthiest pursuits. But put 
an extra condiment into your dish, and it 
wm poison you. It i. no Worth the whUe 
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to live by ricli cookery. Most men would 
feel shame if caught preparmg with their 
own hands precisely such a dinner, whether 
of animal or vegetable food, as is every day 
prepared for them by others. Yet till this 
is otherwise we are not civilized, and, if 
gentlemen and ladies, are not true men and 
women. This certainly suggests what change 
is to be made. It may be vain to ask why 
the imagination will not be reconciled to 
flesh and fat. I am satisfied that it is not. 
Is it not a reproach that man is a carniv- 
orous animal ? True, he can and does live, 
in a great measure, by preying on other 
animals ; but this is a miserable way, — as 
any one who will go to snaring rabbits, or 
slaughtering lambs, may learn, — and he 
will be regarded as a benefactor of his race 
who shall teach man to confine himself to a 
more innocent and wholesome diet. What- 
ever my own practice may be, I have no 
doubt that it is a part of the destiny of the 
human race, in its gradual improvement, to 
leave off eatine: animals, as surely as the 
»™ge Wbe. li™ left ofl «^ i>I. «U»r 
when they came in contact with the more 
civilized. 

If one listens to the faintest but constant 
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suggestions of his genius, which are certainly 
true, he sees not to what extremes, or even 
insanity, it may lead him ; and yet that way, 
as he grows more resolute and faithful, his 
road lies. The faintest assured objection 
which one healthy man feels will at length 
prevail over the arguments and customs of 
mankind. No man ever followed his genius 
till it misled him. Though the result were 
bodily weakness, yet perhaps no one can say 
that the consequences were to be regretted, 
for these were a life in conformity to higher 
principles. If the day and the night are 
such that you greet them with joy, and life 
emits a fragrance like flowers and sweet- 
scented herbs, is more elastic, more starry, 
more immortal, — that is your success. All 
nature is your congratulation, and you have 
cause momentarily to bless yourself. The 
greatest gains and values are farthest from 
being appreciated. We easily come to doubt 
if they exist. We soon forget them. They 
are the highest reality. Perhaps the facts 
most astounding and most real are never 
communicated by man to man. The true 
bar^ of „y A Hfe i, s».e,h«t » i.- 
tangible and indescribable as the tints of 
morning or evening. It is a little star-dust 
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caught, a segment of the rainbow which I 
have clutched. 

Yet, for my part, I was never mmsoally 
squeamish; I could sometimes eat a fried 
rat with a good relish, if it were necessary. 
I am glad to have drunk water so long, for 
the same reason that I prefer the natural 
sky to an opium-eater's heaven. I would 
fain keep sober always ; and there are infi- 
nite degrees of dnmkenness. I believe that 
water is the only drink for a wise man; 
wine is not so noble a liquor ; and think of 
dashing the hopes of a morning with a cup 
of warm coffee, or of an evening with a dish 
of tea! Ah, how low I fall when I am 
tempted by them ! Even music may be in- 
toxicating. Such apparently slight causes 
destroyed Grreece and Rome, and will destroy 
England and America. Of all ebriosity, 
who does not prefer to be intoxicated by the 
air he breathes ? I have found it to be the 
most serious objection to coarse labors long 
continued, that they compelled me to eat 
and drink coarsely also. But to tell the 
truth, I find myself at present somewhat less 
particular in these respects. I carry less 
religion to the table, ask no blessing ; not 
because I am wiser than I was, but, I am 
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obliged to confess, because, However mucb it 
is to be regretted, with years I have grown 
more coarse and indifferent. Perhaps these 
questions are entertained only in youth, as 
most believe of poetry. My practice is 
" nowhere," my opinion is here. Neverthe- 
less I am far from regarding myself as one 
of those privileged ones to whom the Ved 
refers when it says, that ^' he who has true 
faith in the Omnipresent Supreme Being 
may eat all that exists," that is, is not bound 
to inquire what is his food, or who prepares 
it; and even in their case it is to be ob- 
served, as a Hindoo commentator has re- 
marked, that the Yedant limits this privi- 
lege to " the time of distress." 

Who has not sometimes derived an in- 
expressible satisfaction from his food in 
which appetite had no share ? I have been 
thrilled to think that I owed a mental per- 
ception to the commonly gross sense of taste, 
that I have been inspired through the palate^ 
that some berries which I had eaten on a 
hill-side had fed my genius. ^^ The soul not 
being mistress of herself," says Thseng-iseu, 
^^ one looks, and one does not see ; one lis- 
tens, and one does not hear ; one eats, and 
one does not know the savor of food." He 
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who distinguishes the tnie savor of his food 
can never be a glutton; he who does not 
cannot be otherwise. A puritan may go to 
Ms brown-bread crust with as gross an app^ 
tite as ever an alderman to his turtle. Not 
that food which entereth into the mouth de- 
fileth a man, but the appetite with which it 
is eaten. It is neither the quality nor the 
quantity, but the devotion to sensual savors ; 
when that which is eaten is not a viand to 
sustain our animal, or inspire our spiritual 
life, but food for the worms that possess us. 
If the hunter has a taste for mud-turtles, 
muskrats, and other such savage tid-bits, 
the fine lady indulges a taste for jelly made 
of a calf's foot, or for sardines from over the 
sea, and they are even. He goes to the mill- 
pond, she to her preserve-pot. The wonder 
is how they, how you and I, can live this 
slimy beastly life, eating and drinking. 
^ oL whole life is starfungly moral. There 
is never an instant's trace between virtiie 
and vice. Goodness is the only investment 
that never fails. In the music of the harp 
which trembles round the world it is the in- 
sisting on this which thriUs us. The harp 
is tiie travelling patterer for the Universe's 
Insurance Company, recommending its laws. 
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and our little goodness is all the assessment 
that we pay. Though the youth at last 
grows indifferent, the laws of the universe 
are not indifferent, but are forever on the 
side of the most sensitive. Listen to every 
zephyr for some reproof, for it is surely 
there, and he is unfortunate who does not 
hear it. We cannot touch a string or move 
a stop but the charming moral transfixes us. 
Many an irksome noise, go a long way off, 
is heard as music, a proud sweet satire on 
the meanness of our lives. 

We are conscious of an animal in us, 
wHch awakens in proportion as our higher 
nature slumbers. It is reptile and sensual, 
and perhaps cannot be wholly expelled ; like 
the worms which, even in life and health, 
occupy our bodies. Possibly we may with- 
draw from it, but never change its nature. I 
fear that it may enjoy a certain health of its 
own; that we may be well, yet not pure. 
The other day I picked up the lower jaw of 
a hog, with white and sound teeth and tusks, 
which suggested that there was an animal 
health and vigor distinct from the spiritual. 
This creature succeeded by other means 
than temperance and purity. " That in 
which men differ from brute beasts," says 
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Mencius, ^4s a thing very inconsiderable; 
the common herd lose it very soon; supe- 
rior men preserve it carefully." Who knows 
what sort of life would result if we had at- 
tained to purity? If I knew so wise a man 
as could teach me purity I would go to seek 
him forthwith. " A command over our pas- 
sions, and over the external senses of the 
body, and e^ood acts, are declared by the 
Ved to be ^dispensable in the mind's ap- 
proximation to God." Yet the spirit can 
for the time pervade and control every mem- 
ber and function of the body, and t«msmute 
what in form is the grossest sensuality into 
purity and devotion. The generative en- 
ergy, which, when we are loose, dissipates 
and makes us unclean, when we are conti- 
nent invigorates and inspires us. Chastity 
is the flowering of man ; and what are called 
Genius, Heroism, Holiness, and the like, are 
but various fruits which succeed it. Man 
flows at once to God when the channel of 
purity is open. By turns our purity inspires 
and our impurity casts us down. He is 
blessed who is assured that the animal is 
dying out in him day by day, and the divine 
being established. Perhaps there is none but 
has cause for shame on account of the inf e- 
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rior and brutisli nature to which he is allied. 
I fear that we are such gods or demigods 
only as fauns and satyrs, the divine allied to 
beasts, the creatures of appetite, and that, to 
some extent, our very life is our disgrace. — 

'* How Iiappy 's he who hath dne place assigned 
To his beasts and disafforested his mind I 

Can nse his horse, g^t, wolf, and ey'ry beast. 
And is not ass himself to aU the rest I 
Else man not only is the herd of swine, 
Bnt he 's those devils too which did incline 
Them to a headlong rage, and made them worse.'* 

All sensuality is one, though it takes many 
forms; all purity is one. It is the same 
whether a man eat, or drink, or cohabit, or 
sleep sensually. They are but one appetite, 
and we only need to see a person do any one 
of these things to know how great a sensu- 
alist he is. The impure can neither stand 
nor sit with purity. When the reptile is at- 
tacked at one mouth of his burrow, he shows 
himself at another. If you would be chaste, 
you must be temperate. What is chastity? 
How shall a man know if he is chaste ? He 
shall not know it. We have heard of this 
virtue, but we know not what it is. We 
speak conformably to the rumor which we 
have heard. From exertion come wisdom 
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and pnrity ; from aloth igiioraiice and sen- 

miality. In the student aenauality is a alng- 

ffiBh habit of mind. An unolean person is 

iinivffrHallT a slothful one, one who sits by a 

hUivc*, whom the sun shines on prostrate 

who n>)K)HeH without being fatigued. If you 

would tt\-x»ul uiK'loanness. and all the sins 

w^rk fVfcrfii'Hilv, though it be at cleaning a 

sbiKV. >amiv is hard to be overcome, but 

sW ^lUM !v .•vfn'oiiu». Whar avails it that 

VM -»^ I'tiiiMtiin, if you are not purer 

^V«. iH !u'.4lliiMi, if you deny yourself no 

^ .^ : ^»H^ iiv not more religious? I know 

, .««v^ V'^lvuiM of religion esteemed hea- 

A.,..vi Hiuv4*» precepts fill the reader with 

^>j^,«x* -»*» l>it»voke him to new endeavors, 

>,,^,\ i U» to the performance of rites 
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> ..UMO to say these things, but it is not 
V. . . vv .M iho subject, — I care not how ob- 
, ..^^ .,•.•/•! Ah are, — but because I cannot 
I il»oiu without betraying my im- 
W o ^liscourse freely without shame 
M»Mu of sensuality, and are silent 
^ ^.. ,;4,«ilu r. Wo are so degraded that we 
.X , ^s^*K 'iin^ply of the necessary func- 
^,. , %M«t u\ uatuiw In earlier ages, in 
sNXA .N^i*^*;'.^'^^ ovory function was rever- 
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ently spoken of and regulated by law. Noth- 
ing was too trivial for the Hindoo lawgiver, 
however offensive it may be to modem taste. 
He teaches how to eat, drink, cohabit, void 
excrement and urine, and the like, elevating 
what is mean, and does not falsely excuse 
himself by calling these 1^ trifles. 

Every man is the builder of a temple, 
called his body, to the god he worships, 
after a style purely Ms own, nor can he get 
off by hammering marble instead. We are 
all sculptors and painters, and our material 
is our own flesh and blood and bones. Any 
nobleness begins at once to refine a man's 
features, any meanness or sensuality to im- 
brute them. 

John Farmer sat at his door one Septem- 
ber evening, after a hard day's work, his 
mind still running on his labor more or less. 
Having bathed he sat down to recreate his 
intellectual man. It was a rather cool even- 
ing, and some of his neighbors were appre- 
hending a frost. He had not attended to 
the train of his thoughts long when he heard 
some one playing on a flute, and that sound 
harmonized with his mood. Still he thought 
of his work ; but the burden of his thought 
was, that though this kept running in his 
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head, and lie found himself planning and 
contriving it against his will, yet it concerned 
him very little. It was no more than the 
scurf of his skin, which was constantly shuf- 
fled off. But the notes of the flute came 
home to his ears out of a different sphere 
from that he worked in, and suggested work 
for certain faculties which slumbered in him. 
They gently did away with the street, and 
the village, and the state in which he lived. 
A voice said to him, — Why do you stay 
here and live this mean moiling life, when a 
glorious existence is possible for you ? Those 
same stars twinkle over other fields than 
these. — But how to come out of this condi- 
tion and actually migrate thither ? All that 
he could think of was to practise some new 
austerity, to let his mind descend into his 
body and redeem it, and treat himself with 
ever increasing respect. 
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SiOMETIMES I had a companion 
La my fishing, who came through 
■ the village to my house from the 
I other side of the town, and the 
catching of the dinner was as much a social 
exercise as the eating of it. 

Hermit. I wonder what the world is do- 
ing now. I have not heard so much as a lo- 
cust over the sweet-fern these three hours. 
The pigeons are all asleep upon their roosts, 
— no flutter from them. Was that a farm- 
er's noon horn which sounded from beyond 
the woods just now? The hands are coming 
in to boiled salt beef and cider and Indian 
bread. Why wiU men worry themselves so ? 
He that does not eat need not work. I won- 
der how much they have reaped. Who would 
live there where a body can never think for 
the barking of Bose? And O, the house- 
keeping! to keep bright the devil's door- 
knobs, and scour hia tubs this bright day I 
Better not keep a house. Say, some hollow 
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tree ; and then for morning calls and dinner- 
parties! Only a woodpecker tapping. O, 
they swarm; the son is too warm there ; they 
are bom too fiur into life for me. I have 
water from the spring, and a loaf of brown 
bread on the shelL — Hark ! I hear a rust- 
ling of the leaves. Is it some ill-fed village 
hound yielding to the instinct of the chase ? 
or the lost pig which is said to be in these 
woods, whose tracks I saw after the rain? It 
comes on apace; my sumachs and sweet- 
briers tremble. — Eh, Mr. Poet, is it you? 
How do you like the world to-day? 

Poet. See those clouds ; how they hang ! 
That 's the greatest thing I have seen to-day. 
There's nothing like it in old paintings, 
nothing like it in foreign lands, — unless 
when we were off the coast of Spain. That 's 
a true Mediterranean sky. I thought, as I 
have my living to get, and have not eaten 
to-day, that I might go a-fishing. That's 
the true industry for poets. It is the only 
trade I have learned. Come, let 's along. 

HermiL I cannot resist. My brown bread 
will soon be gone, I will go with you gladly 
soon, but I am just concluding a serious 
meditation. I think that I am near the 
end of it. Leave me alone, then, for a 
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while. But that we may not be delayed, 
you shall be digging the bait meanwhile. 
Angle-worms are rarely to be met with in 
these parts, where the soil was never fat. 
tened with manure ; the race is nearly ex- 
tinct. The sport of digging the bait is 
nearly equal to that of catching the fish, 
when one's appetite is not too keen ; and 
this you may have all to yourseK to-day. I 
would advise you to set in the spade down 
yonder among the ground-nuts, where you 
see the johnswort waving. I think that I 
may warrant you one worm to every three 
sods you turn up, if you look well in among 
the roots of the grass, as if you were weed- 
ing. Or, if you choose to go farther, it will 
not be unwise, for I have found the increase 
of fair bait to be very nearly as the squares 
of the distances. 

Hermit alone. Let me see ; where was 
I? Methinks I was nearly in this frame 
of mind ; the world lay about at this angle. 
Shall I go to heaven or a-fi[shing? If I 
should soon bring this meditation to an end, 
would another so sweet occasion be likely to 
offer? I was as near being resolved into 
the essence of things as ever I was in my 
life. I fear my thoughts will not come back 
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to me. If it would do any good, I would 
whistle for them. When they make us an 
offer, is it wise to say, We will think of it? 
My thoughts have left no track, and I can- 
not find the path again. What was it that 
I was thinking of? It wa« a very hazy day. 
I will just try these three sentences of Con- 
fut-see; they may fetch that state about 
again. I know not whether it was the 
dumps or a budding ecstasy. Mem. There 
never is but one opportunity of a kind. 

Poet. How now. Hermit, is it too soon ? 
I have got just thirteen whole ones, beside 
several which are imperfect or undersized ; 
but they will do for the smaller fry ; they do 
not coyer up the hook so much. Those vil- 
lage worms are quite too large; a shiner 
may make a meal off one without finding 
the skewer. 

Hermit Well, then, let 's be off. Shall 
we to the Concord? There's good sport 
there if the water be not too high. 

Why do precisely these objects which we 
behold make a world ? Why has man just 
these species of animals for his neighbors ; 
as if nothing but a mouse could have filled 
this crevice? I suspect that Pilpay & Co. 
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have put animals to their best use, for they 
are all beasts of burden, in a sense, made to 
carry some portion of our thoughts. 

The mice which haunted my house were 
not the common ones, which are said to have 
been introduced into the country, but a wild 
native kind not found in the viUage. I sent 
one to a distinguished naturalist, and it in- 
terested him much. When I was building, 
one of these had its nest underneath the 
house, and before I had laid the second floor, 
and swept out the shavings, would come out 
regularly at lunch time and pick up the 
crumbs at my feet. It probably had never 
seen a man before ; and it soon became quite 
familiar, and would run over my shoes and 
up my clothes. It could readily ascend the 
sides of the room by short impulses, like a 
squirrel, which it resembled in its motions. 
At length, as I leaned with my elbow on the 
bench one day, it ran up my clothes, and 
along my sleeve, and round and round the 
paper which held my dinner, while I kept the 
latter close, and dodged and played at bo- 
peep with it ; and when at last I held still a 
piece of cheese between my thumb and fin- 
ger, it came and nibbled it, sitting in my 
hand, and afterward cleaned its face and 
paws, like a fly, and walked away. 
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A phoebe soon built in my shed, and a 
robin for protection in a pine which gprew 
against the house. In June the partridge, 
(^Tetnio umbellus^') which is so shy a bird, 
led her brood past my windows, from the 
woods in the rear to the front of my house, 
i^lucking and calling to them like a hen, and 
in all her behavior proving herself the hen 
of the woods. The young suddenly disperse 
on your approach, at a signal from the 
mother, as if a whirlwind had swept them 
away, and they so exactly resemble the dried 
Wvea and twigs that many a traveller has 
(Jai^^l his foot in the midst of a brood, and 
heanl the whir of the old bird as she flew 
i>IF% and her anxio)AS calls and mewing, or 
iieen her trail her wings to attract his atten- 
tii>n% without suspecting their neighborhood. 
The i^aivnt will sometimes roll and spin 
nnwd bt^fixre you in such a dishabille, that 
you eaunot^ for a few moments, detect what 
kind of oreature it is. The young squat still 
and tlat, ixf ten running their heads under a 
leaf, and miud only their mother's directions 
given f i\uu a di^tauce^ nor Mrill your approach 
luake them run again and betray themselves. 
You may even tivad on them, or have your 
eyea on them for a minute^ without discover* 
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ing them. I have held them in my open 
hand at such a time, and still their only care, 
obedient to their mother and their instinct, 
was to squat there without fear or trembling. 
So perfect is this instinct, that once, when I 
had laid them on the leaves again, and one 
accidentally fell on its side, it was found 
with the rest in exactly the same position 
ten minutes afterward. They are not callow 
like the young of most birds, but more per- 
fectly developed and precocious even than 
chickens. The remarkably adult yet inno- 
cent expression of their open and serene eyes 
is very memorable. All intelligence seems 
reflected in them. They suggest not merely 
the purity of infancy, but a wisdom clarified 
by experience. Such an eye was not bom 
when the bird was, but is coeval with the sky 
it reflects. The woods do not yield another 
such a gem. The traveller does not often 
look into such a limpid well. The ignorant 
or reckless sportsman often shoots the parent 
at such a time, and leaves these innocents to 
fall a prey to some prowling beast or bird, 
or gradually mingle with the decaying leaves 
which they so much resemble. It is said 
that when hatched by a hen they will directly 
disperse on some alarm, and so are lost, for 
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for this purpose almost every day in mid- 
summer, when the pond was warmest. 
Thither too the wood-cock led her brood, to 
probe the mud for worms, flying but a foot 
above them down the bank, while they ran 
in a troop beneath ; but at last, spying me, 
she would leave her young and circle round 
and round me, nearer and nearer till within 
four or five feet, pretending broken wings 
and legs, to attract my attention, and get 
ofE her young, who would already have taken 
up their march, with faint wiry peep, single 
file through the swamp, as she directed. Or 
I heard the peep of the young when I could 
not see the parent bird. There too the tur- 
tle-doves sat over the spring, or fluttered 
from bough to bough of the soft white-pines 
over my head ; or the red squirrel, coursing 
down the nearest bough, was particularly 
familiar and inquisitive. You only need 
sit stm long enough in some attractive spot 
in the woods that all its inhabitants may ex- 
hibit themselves to you by turns. 

I was witness to events of a less peaceful 
character. One day when I went out to my 
wood-pile, or rather my pile of stumps, I 
observed two large ants, the one red, the 
other much larger, nearly half an inch long, 
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mnd black, fiercely contending with one an< 
other. Having once got hold they never 
let go, but straggled and wrestled and rolled 
on the chips incessantly. Looking &rtiher, 
I was surprised to find that the chips were 
covered with such combatants, that it was 
not a duellumj but a bellwn, a war between 
two races of ants, the red always pitted 
against the black, and frequently two red 
ones to one black. The legions of these 
Myrmidons covered aU the hills and vales in 
my wood-yard, and the ground was already 
strewn with the dead and dying, both red 
and black. It was the only battle which I 
have ever witnessed, the only battle-field I 
ever trod while the battle was raging ; inter- 
necine war ; the red republicans on the one 
hand, and the black imperialists on the 
other. On every side they were engaged in 
deadly combat, yet without any noise that 
I could hear, and human soldiers never 
fought so resolutely. I watched a couple 
that were fast locked in each other's em- 
braces, in a little sunny valley amid the chips, 
now at noon-day prepared to fight till the 
sun went down, or life went out. The smal- 
ler red champion had fastened himself like 
a vice to his adversary's front, and through 
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all tihe tumblings on that field never for an 
instant ceased to gnaw at one of his feel- 
ers near the root, having already caused the 
other to go by the board ; while the stronger 
black one dashed him from side to side, and, 
as I saw on looking nearer, had already di- 
vested him of several of his members. They 
fought with more pertinacity than bull-dogs. 
Neither manifested the least disposition to 
retreat. It was evident that their battle- 
cry was Conquer or die. In the mean while 
there came along a single red ant on the hill- 
side of this valley, evidently full of excite- 
ment, who either had despatched his foe, or 
had not yet taken part in the battle ; prob- 
ably the latter, for he had lost none of his 
limbs ; whose mother had charged him to 
return with his shield or upon it. Or per- 
chance he was some Achilles, who had nour- 
ished his wrath apart, and had now come to 
avenge or rescue his Patroclus. He saw this 
unequal combat from afar, — for the blacks 
were nearly twice the size of the red, — he 
drew near with rapid pace till he stood on 
his guard within half an inch of the com- 
batants ; then, watching his opportunity, he 
sprang upon the black warrior, and com- 
menced his operations near the root of his 
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right f oreJeg, leaTing the foe to select among 
his own members ; and so there were three 
united for life, as if a new kind of attrac- 
tion had been invented which pat all other 
locks and cements to shame. I should not 
have wondered by this time to find that they 
had their respective musical bands stationed 
on some eminent chip, and playing their na- 
tional airs the while, to excite the slow and 
cheer the dying combatants. I was myself 
excited somewhat even as if tiiey had been 
men. The more you think of it, the less 
the difference. And certainly there is not 
the fight recorded in Concord history, at 
least, if in the history of America, that will 
bear a moment's comparison with this, 
whether for the numbers engaged in it, or 
for tiie patriotism and heroism displayed. 
For numbers and for carnage it was ^ Aus- 
terUtz or Dresden. Concord Fight! Two 
killed on the patriots' side, and Luther 
Blanchard wounded I Why here every ant 
was a Buttrick, — ** Fire ! for Grod's sake 
fire I '' — and thousands shared the fate of 
Davis and Hosmer. There was not one 
hireling there. I have no doubt that it was 
a principle they fought for, as much as our 
ancestors* and not to avoid a three-penny tax 
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on their tea ; and the results of this battle 
will be as important and memorable to those 
whom it concerns as those of the battle of 
Bimker Hill, at lea^st. 

I took np the chip on which the three I 
have particularly described were struggling, 
carried it into my house, and placed it under 
a tumbler on my window-sill, in order to see 
the issue. Holding a microscope to the first- 
mentioned red ant, I saw that, though he 
was assiduously gnawing at the near fore- 
leg of his enemy, having severed his remain- 
ing feeler, his own breast was all torn away, 
exposing what vitals he had there to the 
jaws of the black warrior, whose breast- 
plate was apparently too thick for him to 
pierce ; and the dark carbuncles of the suf- 
ferer's eyes shone with ferocity such as war 
only could excite. They struggled half an 
hour longer under the tumbler, and when 1 
looked again the black soldier had severed 
the heads of his foes from their bodies, and 
the still living heads were hanging on either 
side of him like ghastly trophies at his sad- 
dle-bow, still apparently as firmly fastened 
as ever, and he was endeavoring with feeble 
struggles, being without feelers and with 
only the remnant of a leg, and I know not 
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how many other wounds, to divest himself of 
them ; which at length, after half an hour 
more, he accomplished. I raised the glass, 
and he went off over the window-sill in that 
crippled state. Whether he finally survived 
that combat, and spent the remainder of 
his days in some Hotel des Invalides, I do 
not know ; but I thought that his industry 
would not be worth much thereafter. I 
never learned which party was victorious, 
nor the cause of the war ; but I felt for the 
rest of that day as if I had had my feel- 
ings excited and harrowed by witnesskig the 
struggle, the ferocity and carnage, of a hu- 
man battle before my door. 

Kirby and Spence tell us that the battles 
of ants have long been celebrated and the 
date of them recorded, though they say that 
Huber is the only modem author who ap- 
pears to have witnessed them. "u3Eneas Syl- 
vius," say they, " after giving a very circum- 
stantial account of one contested with great 
obstinacy by a great and small species on 
the tnmk of a pear tree," adds that " * This 
action was fought in the pontificate of Eu- 
genius the Fourth, in the presence of Nich- 
olas Pistoriensis,^ an eminent lawyer, who 
related the whole history of the battle with 
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the greatest fidelity.' A similar engagement 
between great and small ants is recorded 
by Olaus Magnus, in which the small ones, 
being victorious, are said to have buried the 
bodies of their own soldiers, but left those 
of their giant enemies a prey to the birds. 
This event happened previous to the expul- 
sion of the tyrant Christiem the Second 
from Sweden." The battle which I wit- 
nessed took place in the Presidency of Polk, 
five years before the passage of Webster's 
Fugitive-Slave Bill. 

Many a village Bose, fit only to course a 
mud-turtle in a victualling cellar, sported 
his heavy quarters in the woods, without the 
knowledge of his master, and ineffectually 
smelled at old fox burrows and woodchucks' 
holes; led perchance by some slight cur 
which nimbly threaded the wood, and mi&:ht 
stiU inspire a natural terror in L deni^L ; 
— now far behind his guide, barking like 
a canine bull toward some small squirrel 
which had treed itself for scrutiny, then, 
cantering off, bending the bushes with his 
weight, imagining that he is on the track of 
some stray member of the jerbilla family. 
Once I was surprised to see a cat walking 
along the stony shore of the pond, for they 
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rarely wander so far from home. The sur- 
prise was mutual. Neveriheless the most 
domestic cat, which has lain on a rug all her 
days, appears quite at home in the woods, 
and, by her sly and stealthy behavior, proves 
herself more native there than the regular 
inhabitants. Once, when berrying, I met 
with a cat with young kittens in the woods, 
quite wild, and they all, like their mother, 
had their backs up and were fiercely spitting 
at me. A few years before I Kved in Hie 
woods there was what was called a ^^ winged 
eat " in one of the farm-houses in Lincoln 
nearest the pond, Mr. Gilian Baker's. When 
I called to see her in Jime, 1842, she was 
gone a-hunting in the woods, as was her 
wont, (I am not sure whether it was a malo 
or female, and so use the more common pro- 
noun,) but her mistress told me that she 
came into the neighborhood a little more 
than a year before, in April, and was finally 
taken into their house ; that she was of a 
dark brownish-gray color, with a white spot 
on her throat, and white feet, and had a large 
bushy tail like a fox ; that in the winter the 
fur grew thick and flatted out along her 
sides, forming strips ten or twelve inches 
long by two and a half wide, and under her 
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chin like a mii£F, the upper side loose, the 
under matted like felt, and in the spring 
these appendages dropped off. They gave 
me a pair of her " wings," which I keep still. 
There is no appearance of a membrane about 
them. Some thought it was part flying- 
squirrel or some other wild animal, which is 
not impossible, for, according to naturalists, 
prolific hybrids have been produced by the 
union of the marten and domestic cat. This 
would have been the right kind of cat for 
me to keep, if I had kept any ; for why 
should not a poet's cat be winged as well as 
his horse ? 

In the fall the loon ( Colymhus glacicdis) 
came, as usual, to moult and bathe in the 
pond, making the woods ring with his wUd 
laughter before I had risen. At rumor of 
his arrival all the Mill-dam sportsmen are 
on the alert, in gigs and on foot, two by 
two and three by three, with patent rifles 
and conical balls and spy -glasses. They 
come rustling through the woods like au- 
tumn leaves, at least ten men to one loon. 
Some station themselves on this side of the 
pond, some on that, for the poor bird cannot 
be omnipresent ; if he dive here he must 
come up there. But now the kind October 
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wind rises, rustling the leaves and rippling 
the surface of the water, so that no loon can 
be heard or seen, though his foes sweep the 
pond with spy-glasses, and make the woods 
resound with their discharges. The waves 
generously rise and dash angrily, taking 
sides with all waterfowl, and our sportsmen 
must beat a retreat to town and shop and 
unfinished jobs. But they were too often 
successful. When I went to get a pail of 
water early in the morning I frequently saw 
this stately bird sailing out of my cove 
within a few rods. If I endeavored to over- 
take him in a boat, in order to see how he 
would manoeuvre, he would dive and be com- 
pletely lost, so that I did not discover him 
again, sometimes, till the latter part of the 
day. But I was more than a match for him 
on the surface. He commonly went off in a 
rain. 

As I was paddling along the north shore 
one very calm October afternoon, for such 
days especially they settle on to the lakes, 
like the milkweed down, having looked in 
vain over the pond for a loon, suddenly one, 
sailing out from the shore toward the mid- 
dle a few rods in front of me, set up his wild 
laugh and betrayed himself. I pursued with 
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a paddle and he dived, but when he came up 
I was nearer than before. He dived again, 
but I miscalculated the direction he would 
take, and we were fifty rods apart when he 
came to the surface this time, for I had 
helped to widen the interval ; and again he 
laughed long and loud, and with more rea- 
son than before. He manoeuvred so cun- 
ningly that I could not get within half a 
dozen rods of him. Each time, when he 
came to the surface, turning his head this 
way and that, he coolly surveyed the water 
and the land, and apparently chose his course 
so that he might come up where there was 
the widest expanse of water and at the great- 
est distance from the boat. It was surpris- 
ing how quickly he made up his mind and 
put his resolve into execution. He led me 
at once to the widest part of the pond, and 
could not be driven from it. While he was 
thinking one thing in his brain, I was endeav- 
oring to divine his thought in mine. It was 
a pretty game, played on the smooth surface 
of the pond, a man against a loon. Sud- 
denly your adversary's checker disappears 
beneath the board, and the problem is to 
place yours nearest to where his will appear 
again. Sometimes he would come up unex- 
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pectedly on the opposite side of me, having 
apparently passed directly under the boat. 
So long-winded was he and so unweariable, 
that when he had swum farthest he would 
immediately plunge again, nevertheless ; and 
then no wit could divine where in the deep 
pond, beneath the smooth surface, he might 
be speeding Ms way like a fish, for he had 
time and ability to visit the bottom of the 
pond in its deepest part. It is said that 
loons have been caught in the New York 
lakes eighty feet beneath the surface, with 
hooks set for trout, — though Walden is 
deeper than that. How surprised must the 
fishes be to see this ungainly visitor from 
another sphere speeding his way amid their 
schools ! Yet he appeared to know his 
course as surely under water as on the sur- 
face, and swam much faster there. Once 
or twice I saw a ripple where he approached 
the surface, just put his head out to recon- 
noitre, and instantly dived again. I found 
that it was as well for me to rest on my oars 
and wait his reappearing as to endeavor to 
calculate where he would rise ; for again and 
again, when I was straining my eyes over the 
surface one way, I would suddenly be star- 
tled by his unearthly laugh behind me. But 
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why, after displaying so much cunning, did 
he invariably betray himself the moment he 
came up by that loud laugh ? Did not his 
white breast enough betray him ? He was 
indeed a silly loon, I thought. I could com- 
monly hear the plash of the water when he 
came up, and so also detected him. But 
after an hour he seemed as fresh as ever, 
dived Bs willingly, and swam yet farther 
than at first. It was surprising to see how 
serenely he sailed off with unruffled breast 
when he came to the surface, doing all the 
work with his webbed feet beneath. His 
usual note was this demoniac laughter, yet 
somewhat like that of a water-fowl ; but oc- 
casionally, when he had balked me most 
successfully and come up a long way off, he 
uttered a long-drawn unearthly howl, prob- 
ably more like that of a wolf than any bird ; 
as when a beast puts his muzzle to the 
ground and deliberately howls. This was 
his looning, — perhaps the wildest sound 
that is ever heard here, making the woods 
ring far and wide. I concluded that he 
laughed in derision of my efforts, confident 
of his own resources. Though the sky was 
by this time overcast, the pond was so 
smooth that I could see where he broke the 
surface when I did not hear him. His 
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white breast, the stillness of the air, and the 
smoothness of the water were all against 
him. At length, having come up fi% rods 
off, he uttered one of those prolonged howls, 
as if calling on the god of loons to aid him, 
and immediately there came a wind from 
the east and rippled the surface, and filled 
the whole air with misty rain, and I was im- 
pressed as if it were the prayer of the loon 
answered, and his god was angry with me ; 
and so I left him disappearing far away on 
the tumultuous surface. 

For hours, in fall days, I watched the 
ducks cunningly tack and veer and hold the 
middle of the pond, far from the sports- 
man ; tricks which they will have less need 
to practise in Louisiana bayous. When 
compelled to rise they would sometimes cir- 
cle round and round and over the pond at a 
considerable height, from which they could 
easily see to other ponds and the river, like 
.black motes in the sky ; and, when I thought 
they had gone off thither long since, they 
would settle down by a slanting flight of a 
quarter of a mile on to a distant part which 
was left free; but what beside safety they 
got by sailing in the middle of Walden I do 
not know, unless they love its water for the 
same reason that I do. 




XIII 

HOUSE- WARMING 

' N October I went argraping to 
the river meadows, and loaded 
myself with clusters more pre- 
cious for their beauty and fra- 
grance than for food. There too I admired, 
though I did not gather, the cranberries, small 
waxen gems, pendants of the meadow grass, 
pearly and red, which the farmer plucks 
with an ugly rake, leaving the amooth mea- 
dow in a snarl, heedlessly measuring them 
by the bushel and the dollar only, and sells 
the spoils of the meads to Boston and New 
York ; destined to be jammed, to satisfy the 
tastes of lovers of Nature there. So butoh- 
era rake the tongues of bison out of the 
prairie grass, regardless of the torn and 
drooping plant. The barberry's brilliant 
fruit was likewise food for my eyes merely ; 
hut I collected a small store of wild apples 
for coddling, which the proprietor and trav- 
ellers had overlooked. When chestnuts were 
ripe I laid up half a bushel for winter. It 
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was very exciting at that season to roam the 
then boundless chestnut woods of Lincoki, 
— they now sleep their long sleep under the 
railroad, — with a bag on my shoulder, and 
a stick to open biurs with in my hand, for I 
did not always wait for the frost, amid the 
rustling of leaves and the loud reproofs of 
the red-squirrels and the jays, whose half- 
consumed nuts I sometimes stole, for the 
burrs which they had selected were sure to 
contain sound ones. Occasionally I climbed 
and shook the trees. They grew also be- 
hind my house, and one large tree, which al- 
most overshadowed it, was, when in flower, 
a bouquet which scented the whole neighbor- 
hood, but the squirrels and the jays got most 
of its fruit ; the last coming in flocks early 
in the morning and picking the nuts out of 
the burrs before they fell. I relinquished 
these trees to them and visited the more 
distant woods composed wholly of chestnut. 
These nuts, as far as they went, were a good 
substitute for bread. Many other substi- 
tutes might, perhaps, be found. Digging 
one day for fish-worms I discovered the 
ground-nut (^Apios tuberosa) on its string, 
the potato of the aborigines, a sort of fabu- 
lous fruit, which I had begun to doubt if I 
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had ever dug and eaten in childhood, as I 
had told, and had not dreamed it. I had 
often since seen its crimpled red velvety 
blossom supported by the stems of other 
plants without knowing it to be the same. 
Cultivation has well-nigh exterminated it. 
It has a sweetish taste, much like that of a 
frost-bitten potato, and I found it better 
boiled than roasted. This tuber seemed like 
a faint promise of Nature to rear her own 
children and feed them simply here at some 
future period. In these days of fatted cat- 
tle and waving grain-fields this humble root, 
which was once the tote/ni of an Indian 
tribe, is quite forgotten, or known only by 
its flowering vine ; but let wUd Nature reign 
here once more, and the tender and luxu- 
rious English grains will probably disappear 
before a myriad of foes, and without the 
care of man the crow may carry back even 
the last seed of com to the great corn-field 
of the Indian's God in the south-west, 
whence he is said to have brought it ; but 
the now ahnost exterminated ground-nut will 
perhaps revive and flourish in spite of frosts 
and wildness, prove itself indigenous, and 
resume its ancient importance and dignity 
as the diet of the hunter tribe. Some In- 
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dian Ceres or Minerva must have been the 
inventor and bestower of it ; and when the 
reign of poetry commences here, its leaves 
and string of nuts may be represented on 
our works of art. 

Already, by the first of September, I had 
seen two or three small maples turned scar- 
let across the pond, beneath where the white 
stems of three aspens diverged, at the point 
of a promontory, next the water. Ah, many 
a tale their color told ! And gradually from 
week to week the character of each tree 
came out, and it admired itself reflected in 
the smooth mirror of the lake. Each morn- 
ing the manager of this gallery substituted 
some new picture, distinguished by more 
brilliant or harmonious coloring, for the old 
upon the walls. 

The wasps came by thousands to my lodge 
in October, as to winter quarters, and set- 
tled on my windows within and on the walls 
overhead, sometimes deterring visitors from 
entering. Each morning, when they were 
numbed with cold, I swept some of them 
out, but I did not trouble myself much to 
get rid of them ; I even felt complimented 
by their regarding my house as a desirable 
shelter. They never molested me seriously, 
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tiiougli they bedded with me; and they 
gradually disappeared, into what crevices I 
do not know, avoiding winter and unspeak- 
able cold. 

Like the wasps, before I finally went into 
winter quarters in November, I used to re- 
sort to the north-east side of Walden, which 
the Sim, reflected from the pitch-pine woods 
and the stony shore, made the fireside of 
the pond; it is so much pleasanter and 
wholesomer to be warmed by the sun while 
you can be, than by an artificial fire. I thus 
wanned myself by the still glowing embers 
which the summer, like a departed hunter, 
had left. 

When I came to build my chimney I stud- 
ied masonry. My bricks being second-hand 
ones required to be cleaned with a trowel, so 
that I learned more than usual of the qual- 
ities of bricks and trowels. The mortar on 
them was fifty years old, and was said to be 
still growing harder ; but this is one of those 
sayings which men love to repeat whether 
they are true or not. Such sayings them- 
selves grow harder and adhere more firmly 
with age, and it would take many blows with 
a trowel to clean an old wiseacre of them* 
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Many of the villages of Mesopotamia are 
built of second-hand bricks of a very good 
quality, obtained from the ruins of Baby- 
lon, and the cement on them is older and 
probably harder stilL However that may 
be, I was struck by the peculiar toughness of 
the steel which bore so many violent blows 
without being worn out. As my bricks had 
been in a chimney before, though I did not 
read the name of Nebuchadnezzar on them, 
I picked out as many fireplace bricks as I 
could find, to save work and waste, and I 
filled the spaces between the bricks about 
the fireplace with stones from the pond 
shore, and also made my mortar with the 
white sand from the same place. I lingered 
most about the fireplace, as the most vital 
part of the house. Indeed, I worked so de- 
liberately, that though I commenced at the 
ground in the morning, a course of bricks 
raised a few inches above the floor served for 
my pillow at night ; yet I did not get a stiff 
neck for it that I remember ; my stiff neck 
is of older date. I took a poet to board for 
a fortnight about those times, which caused 
me to be put to it for room. He brought 
his own knife, though I had two, and we 
used to scour them by thrusting them into 
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the earth. He shared with me the labors of 
cooking. I was pleased to see my work ris- 
ing so square aiid soM by degrees, aad re- 
fleeted, that, if it proceeded slowly, it was 
calculated to endure a long time. The chim- 
ney is to some extent an independent struc- 
ture, standing on the groimd, and rising 
through the house to the heavens ; even af- 
ter the house is burned it still stands some- 
times, and its importance and independence 
are apparent. This was toward the end of 
summer. It was now November. 

The north wind had already begun to cool 
the pond, though it took many weeks of 
steady blowing to accomplish it, it is so 
deep. When I began to have a fire at even- 
ing, before I plastered my house, the chim- 
ney carried smoke particularly well, because 
of the numerous chinks between the boards. 
Yet I passed some cheerful evenings in that 
cool and airy apartment, surrounded by the 
rough brown boards full of knots, and raf- 
ters with the bark on high overhead. My 
house never pleased my eye so much after it 
was plastered, though I was obliged to con- 
fess that it was more comfortable. Should 
not every apartment in which man dwells be 
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lofty enough to create some obscurity over- 
head, where flickering shadows may play at 
evening about the rafters ? These forms are 
more agreeable to the fancy and imagina- 
tion than fresco paintings or other the most 
expensive furniture. I now first began to 
inhabit my house, I may say, when I began 
to use it for warmth as well as shelter. I 
had got a couple of old fire-dogs to keep the 
wood from the hearth, and it did me good to 
see the soot form on the back of the chim- 
ney which I had built, and I poked the fire 
with more right and more satisfaction than 
usual. My dwelling was small, and I could 
hardly entertain an echo in it ; but it seemed 
larger for being a single apartment and re- 
mote from neighbors. AllL attractions of 
a house were concentrated in one room ; it 
was kitchen, chamber, parlor, and keeping- 
room; and whatever satisfaction parent or 
child, master or servant, derive from living 
in a house, I enjoyed it all. Cato says, the 
master of a family (^patremfamilias) must 
have in his rustic villa "cellam oleariam, 
vinariam, dolia multa, uti lubeat caritatem 
expectare, et rei, et virtuti, et glorias erit," 
that is, " an oil and wine cellar, many casks, 
so that it may be pleasant to expect hard 
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times ; it will be for his advantage, and vir- 
tue, and glory." I had in my cellar a firkin 
of potatoes, about two quarts of peas with 
the weevil in them, and on my shelf a little 
rice, a jug of molasses, and of rye and In- 
dian meal a peck each. 

I sometimes dream of a larger and more 
populous house, standing in a golden age, 
of enduring materiab, and without ginger- 
bread work, which shall still consist of only 
one room, a vast, rude, substantial, prhnitive 
hall, without ceiling or plastering, with bare 
rafters and purUns supporting a sort of 
lower heaven over one's head, — useful to 
keep off rain and snow, where the king and 
queen posts stand out to receive your hom- 
age, when you have done reverence to the 
prostrate Saturn of an older djrnasty on 
stepping over the sill ; a cavernous house, 
wherein you must reach up a torch upon a 
pole to see the roof ; where some may live in 
the fireplace, some in the recess of a win- 
dow, and some on settles, some at one end of 
the hall, some at another, and some aloft on 
rafters with the spiders, if they choose; a 
house which you have got into when you 
have opened the outside door, and the cer- 
emony is over ; where the weary traveller 
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may wash, and eat, and converse, and sleep, 
without further journey; such a shelter as 
you would be glad to reach in a tempes- 
tuous night, containing all the essentials of 
a house, and nothing for house-keeping ; 
where you can see all the treasures of the 
house at one view, and everything hangs 
upon its peg that a man should use ; at 
once kitchen, pantry, parlor, chamber, store- 
house, and garret; where you can see so 
necessary a thing as a barrel or a ladder, so 
convenient a thing as a cupboard, and hear 
the pot boil, and pay your respects to the 
fire that cooks your dinner, and the oven 
that bakes your bread, and the necessary 
furniture and utensils are the chief orna- 
ments; where the washing is not put out, 
nor the fire, nor the mistress, and perhaps 
you arfe sometimes requested to move from 
off the trap-door, when the cook would de- 
scend into the cellar, and so learn whether 
the ground is solid or hollow beneath you 
without stamping. A house whose inside is 
as open and manifest as a bird's nest, and 
you cannot go in at the front door and out 
at the back without seeing some of its in- 
habitants ; where to be a guest is to be pre- 
sented with the freedom of the house, and 
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I not to be carefully excluded from seven 
I eighths of it, shut up !u a particular cell, 
I and told io make yourself at home there, — 
I in solitary coufinement. Nowadays the hast 
I does not admit you to his hearth, but has 
got the mason to build one for yourself 
somewhere in his alley, and hospitality is 
the art of &e''ping you at the greatest dis- 
tance. There is as much secrecy about the 
cooking as if he had a design to poison you, 
I am aware that I have been on many a 
man's premises, and might have been legally 
ordered off, but I am not aware that I have 
been in many men's houses. I might visit 
in my old clothes a king and queen who lived 
simply in such a house as I have described, 
if I were going their way ; but backing out 
of a modem palace will be all that I shall 
desire to learn, if ever I am caught in one. 

It would seem as if the very language of 
our parlors woidd lose all its nerve and de- 
generate into parlaver wholly, our lives pass 
at such remoteness from its syntbols, and its 
metaphors and tropes are necessarily so far 
fetched, through slides and dumb-waiters, as 
it were ; in other words, the parlor is so far 
from the kitchen and workshop. The din- 
ner even is only the parable of a dinner, 
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commonly. As if only the savage dwelt 
near enough to Nature and Truth to borrow 
a trope from them. How can the scholar, 
who dwells away in the North West Terri- 
tory or the Isle of Man, tell what is parlia- 
mentary in the kitchen ? 

However, only one or two of my guests 
were ever bold enough to stay and eat a 
hasty-pudding with me ; but when they saw 
that crisis approaching they beat a hasty re- 
treat rather, as if it would shake the house 
to its foundations. Nevertheless, it stood 
through a great many hasty-puddings. 

I did not plaster till it was freezing 
weather. I brought over some whiter and 
cleaner sand for this purpose from the oppo- 
site shore of the pond in a boat, a sort of 
conveyance which would have tempted me 
to go much farther if necessary. My house 
had in the mean while been shingled down 
to the ground on every side. In lathing I 
was pleased to be able to send home each 
nail with a single blow of the hammer, and 
it was my ambition to transfer the plaster 
from the board to the wall neatly and rap- 
idly. I remembered the story of a conceited 
fellow, who, in fine clothes, was wont to 
lounge about the village once, giving advice 
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to .workmen. Venturing one day to substi- 
tute deeds for words, he turned up his cufFs, 
seized a plasterer's board, and having loaded 
his trowel without mishap, with a compla- 
cent look toward the lathing overhead, made 
a bold gesture thitherward; and straight- 
way, to his complete discomfiture, received 
the whole contents in his ruffled bosom. I 
admired anew the economy and convenience 
of plastering, which so effectually shuts out 
the cold and takes a handsome finish, and I 
learned the various casualties to which the 
plasterer is Uable. I was surprised to see 
how thirsty the bricks were which drank up 
all the moisture in my plaster before I had 
smoothed it, and how many pailfuls of water 
it takes to christen a new hearth. I had 
the previous winter made a small quantity 
of lime by burning the shells of the Unio 
flv/oiatilis^ which our river affords, for the 
sake of the experiment; so that I knew 
where my materials came from. I might 
have got good limestone within a mile or 
two and burned it myself, if I had cared to 
do so. 

The pond had in the mean while skimmed 
over in the shadiest and shallowest coves. 
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some days or even weeks before the s^eneral 

ing and perfect, being hard, dark, and trans- 
parent, and affords the best opportonily that 
ever offers for examining the bottom where 
it is shallow ; for you can lie at your length 
on ice only an inch thick, like a skater in- 
sect on the surface of the water, and study 
the bottom at your leisure, only two or three 
inches distant, like a picture behind a glass, 
and the water is necessarily always smooth 
then. There are many furrows in the sand 
where some creature has travelled about and 
doubled on its tracks ; and, for wrecks, it is 
strewn with the cases of caddis worms made 
of minute grains of white quartz. Perhaps 
these have creased it, for you find some of 
their cases in the furrows, though they are 
doop and broad for them to make. But the 
ico itself is the object of most interest, 
though you must improve the earliest oppor- 
tunity to study it. If you examine it closely 
the morning after it freezes, you find that 
the greater part of the bubbles, which at 
first appeared to be within it, are against its 
under surface, and that more are continually 
rising from the bottom ; while the ice is as 
yet comparatively solid and dark, that is, 
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you see the water through it. These bub- 
bles are from an eightieth to an eighth of 
an inch in diameter, very clear and beauti- 
ful, and you see your face reflected in them 
through the ice. There may be thirty or 
forty of them to a square inch. There are 
also already within the ice narrow oblong 
perpendicular bubbles about half an inch 
long, sharp cones with the apex upward ; or 
oftener, if the ice is quite fresh, minute 
spherical bubbles one directly above an- 
other, like a string of beads. But these 
within the ice are not so numerous nor ob- 
vious as those beneath. I sometimes used 
to cast on stones to try the strength of the 
ice, and those which broke through carried 
in air with them, which formed very large 
and conspicuous white bubbles beneath. 
One day when I came to the same place 
forty-eight hours afterward, I found that 
those large bubbles were still perfect, though 
an inch more of ice had formed, as 1 could 
see distinctly by the seam in the edge of a 
cake. But as the last two days had been 
very warm, like an Indian summer, the ice 
was not now transparent, showing the dark 
green color of the water, and the bottom, 
but opaque and whitish or gray, and though 
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twice as thick was hardly stronger than be* 
fore, for the air bubbles had greatly ex« 
panded under this heat and run together, 
and lost their regularity; they were no 
longer one directly over another, but often 
like silvery coins poured from a bag, one 
overlapping another, or in thin flakes, as if 
occupying slight cleavages. The beauty of 
the ice was gone, and it was too late to study 
the bottom. Being curious to know what 
position my great bubbles occupied with re- 
gard to the new ice, I broke out a cake con- 
taining a middling sized one, and turned it 
bottom upward. The new ice had formed 
aroimd and imder the bubble, so that it 
was included between the two ices. It was 
wholly in the lower ice, but close against 
the upper, and was flattish, or perhaps 
slightly lenticular, with a rounded edge, a 
quarter of an inch deep by four inches in 
diameter ; and I was surprised to find that 
directly imder the bubble the ice was melted 
with great regularity in the form of a sau- 
cer reversed, to the height of five eighths of 
an inch in the middle, leaving a thin parti- 
tion there between the water and the bubble, 
hardly an eighth of an inch thick ; and in 
many places the small bubbles in this parti- 
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tion had burst out downward, and probably 
there was no ice at all under the largest 
bubbles, which were a foot in diameter. I 
inferred that the infinite number of minute 
bubbles which I had first seen against the 
under surface of the ice were now frozen in 
likewise, and that each, in its degree, had 
operated like a burning glass on the ice be- 
neath to melt and rot it. These are the 
little air-guns which contribute to make the 
ice crack and whoop. 

At length the winter set in in good ear- 
nest, just as I had finished plastering, and 
the wind began to howl around the house 
as if it had not had permission to do so till 
then. Night after night the geese came liun- 
bering in in the dark with a clangor and a 
whistling of wings, even after the ground 
was covered with snow, some to alight in 
Walden, and some flying low over the woods 
toward Fair Haven, boimd for Mexico. Sev- 
eral times, when returning from the village 
at ten or eleven o'clock at night, I heard the 
tread of a flock of geese, or else ducks, on 
the dry leaves in the woods by a pond-hole 
behind my dwelling, where they had come 
up to feed, and the faint honk or quack of 
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their leader as they hurried off. In 1845 
Walden froze entirely over for the first time 
on the night of the 22d of December, Hints' 
and other shallower ponds and the river hav- 
ing been frozen ten days or more ; in '46, 
the 16th ; in '49, about the 31st ; and in '50, 
about the 27th of December ; in '62, the 5th 
of January ; in '53, the 31st of December. 
The snow had already covered the ground 
since the 25th of November, and surrounded 
me suddenly with the scenery of winter. I 
withdrew yet farther into my shell, and en- 
deavored to keep a bright fire both within 
my house and within my breast. My em- 
ployment out of doors now was to collect the 
dead wood in the forest, bringing it in my 
hands or on my shoulders, or sometimes trail- 
ing a dead pine-tree under each arm to my 
shed. An old forest fence which had seen 
its best days was a great haul for me. I 
sacrificed it to Vulcan, for it was past serv- 
ing the god Terminus. How much more in- 
teresting an event is that man's supper who 
has just been forth in the snow to hunt, nay, 
you might say, steal, the fuel to cook it with I 
His bread and meat are sweet. There are 
enough fagots and waste wood of all kinds 
in the forests of most of our towns to sup- 
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port many fires, but which at present warm 
none, and, some think, hinder the growth of 
the young wood. There was also the drift- 
wood of the pond. In the course of the 
summer I had discovered a raft of pitch- 
pine logs with the bark on, pinned together 
by the Irish when the raih^ad was built. 
This I hauled up partly on the shore. After 
soaking two years and then lying high six 
months it was perfectly sound, though wa- 
terlogged past drying. I amused myself 
one winter day with sliding this piece-meal 
across- the pond, nearly half a mile, skating 
behind with one end of a log fifteen feet 
long on my shoulder, and the other on the 
ice; or I tied several logs together with a 
birch withe, and then, with a longer birch or 
alder which had a hook at the end, dragged 
them across. Though completely water- 
logged and almost as heavy as lead, they 
not only burned long, but made a very hot 
fire ; nay, I thought that they burned better 
for the soaking, as if the pitch, being con- 
fined by the water, burned longer as in a 
lamp. 

Gilpin, in his account of the forest bor- 
derers of England, says that '^ the encroach* 
ments of trespassers, and the houses and 
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fences thus raised on the borders of the for- 
est," were " considered as great nuisances by 
the old forest law, and were severely pun- 
ished under the name of purprestures^ as 
tending ad terrorem /erarum — ad nocur 
mentum forestce^ etc.," to the frightening of 
the game and the detriment of the forest 
But I was interested in the preservation of 
the venison and the vert more than the 
himters or wood-ehoppers, and as much as 
though I had been the Lord Warden him- 
^If : and if any part was burned, though I 
burntxl it myself by accident, I grieved with 
a grit^f that lasted longer and was more in- 
iX>u9kJahl^ than that of the proprietors ; nay, 
1 jrrievwl when it was cut down by the pro- 
[^t*tK>r» thomselves. I would that our f ar- 
mor* whtui thov out down a forest felt some 
of that awe which the old Romans did when 
they oamo to thin, or let in the light to, a 
oonsooratevl grvnx\ (Jucum conlucare^^ that 
is* wvniUl Wliove that it is sacred to some 
gvxl. Tho Ritman made an expiatory offer- 
iujT* and pra\wl. A\Tiatever god or goddess 
thou art to whom this irrove is sacred, be 
ptv^pitious to me, my tmiily. and children, 
oto. 

It IS tvuiarkaWe what a value is still put 
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upon wood even in this age and i^i this new 
country, a value more permanent and uni- 
versal than that of gold. After all our dis- 
coveries and inventions no man wiU go by a 
pile of wood. It is as precious to us as it 
was to our Saxon and Norman ancestors. 
If they made their bows of it, we make our 
gun-stocks of it. Michaux, more than thirty 
years ago, says that the price of wood for 
fuel in New York and Philadelphia " nearly 
equals, and sometimes exceeds, that of the 
best wood in Paris, though this immense 
capital annually requires more than three 
hundred thousand cords, and is surrounded 
to the distance of three hundred miles by 
cultivated plains." In this town the price 
of wood rises almost steadily, and the only 
question is, how much higher it is to be this 
year than it was the last. Mechanics and 
Ldesmen who come in person to the forest 
on no other errand, are sure to attend the 
wood auction, and even pay a high price for 
the privilege of gleaning after the wood- 
chopper. It is now many years that men 
have resorted to the forest for fuel and the 
materials of the arts : the New Englander 
and the New Hollander, the Parisian and 
the Celt, the farmer and Eobinhood, Goody 
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Blake and Harry Gill ; in most parts of the 
world the prince and the peasant, the scholar 
and the savage, equally require still a few 
sticks from the forest to warm them and 
cook their food. Neither could I do without 
them. 

Every man looks at his wood-pile with a 
kind of affection. I loved to have mine be- 
fore my window, and the more chips the bet- 
ter to remind me of my pleasing work. I 
had an old axe which nobody claimed, with 
which by spells in winter days, on the sunny 
side of the house, I played about the stumps 
which I had got out of my bean-field. As 
my driver prophesied when I was ploughing, 
they warmed me twice, — once while I was 
splitting them, and agam when they were on 
the fire, so that no fuel could give out more 
heat. As for the axe, I was advised to get 
the village blacksmith to " jump " it ; but I 
jumped him, and, putting a hickory helve 
from the woods into it, made it do. If it 
was dull, it was at least hung true. 

A few pieces of fat pine were a great 
treasure. It is interesting to remember how 
much of this food for fire is still concealed 
in the bowels of the earth. In previous 
years I had often gone " prospecting " over 
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some bare hill side, where a pitch-pine wood 
had formerly stood, and got out the fat 
pine roots. They are almost indestructible. 
Stumps thirty or forty years old, at least, 
will still be sound at the core, though the 
sapwood has all become vegetable mould, as 
appears by the scales of the thick bark form- 
ing a ring level with the earth four or five 
inches distant from the heart. With axe 
and shovel.you explore this mine, and follow 
the marrowy store, yellow as beef tallow, or 
as if you had struck on a vein of gold, deep 
into the earth. But commonly I kindled my 
fire with the dry leaves of the forest, which 
I had stored up in my shed before the snow 
came. Green hickory finely split makes the 
wood -chopper's kindlings, when he has a 
camp in the woods. Once in a while I got 
a little of this. When the villagers were 
lighting their fires beyond the horizon, I too 
gave notice to the various wild inhabitants 
of Walden vale, by a smoky streamer from 
my chimney, that I was awake. — 

Lighl^-winged Smoke, Icarian bird, 
Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight, 
Lark without song, and messenger of dawn. 
Circling above the hamlets as thy nest ; 
Or else, departing dream, and shadowy form 
Of midnight vision, gathering up thy skirts ; 
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By night star-veiling, and by day 
Darkening the light and blotting out the son ; 
Qo thou my incense upward £rom this hearth, 
And ask the g^ods to pardon this clear flame. 

Hard green wood just cut, though I used 
but little of that, answered my purpose bet- 
ter than any other. I sometimes left a good 
fire when I went to take a walk in a winter 
afternoon; and when I returned, three or 
four hours afterward, it would be still alive 
and glowing. My house was not empiy 
though I was gone. It was as if I had left 
a cheerful housekeeper behind. It was I 
and Fire that lived there; and commonly 
my housekeeper proved trustworthy. One 
day, however, as I was splitting wood, I 
thought that I would just look in at the 
window and see if the house was not on fire ; 
it was the only time I remember to have 
been particularly anxious on this score ; so 
I looked and saw that a spark had caught 
my bed, and I went in and extinguished it 
when it had burned a place as big as my 
hand. But my house occupied so sunny and 
sheltered a position, and its roof was so low, 
that I could afford to- let the fire go out in 
the middle of almost any winter day. 

The moles nested in my cellar, nibbling 
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eveiy third potato, and making a snug bed 
even there of some hair left after plastering 
and of brown paper ; for even the wildest 
animals love comfort and warmth as well as 
man, and they survive the winter only be- 
cause they are so careful to secure them. 
Some of my friends spoke as if I was com- 
ing to the woods on purpose to freeze my- 
self. The animal merely makes a bed, which 
he warms with his body, in a sheltered place ; 
but man, having discovered fire, boxes up 
some air in a spacious apartment, and warms 
that, instead of robbing himself, makes that 
his bed, in which he can move about divested 
of more cumbrous clothing, maintain a kind 
of summer in the midst of winter, and by 
means of windows even admit the light, and 
with a lamp lengthen out the day. Thus he 
goes a step or two beyond instinct, and saves 
a little time for the fine arts. Though, when 
I had been exposed to the rudest blasts a 
long time, my whole body began to grow 
torpid, when I reached the genial atmos- 
phere of my house I soon recovered my 
faculties and prolonged my life. But the 
most luxuriously housed has little to boast 
of in this respect, nor need we trouble our- 
selves to speculate how the himian race may 
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be at last destroyed. It would be easy to 
cut their threads any time with a little 
sharper blast from the north. We go on 
dating from Cold Fridays and Grreat Snows ; 
but a little colder Friday, or greater snow 
would put a period to man's existence on 
the globe. 

The next winter I used a small cooking- 
stove for economy, since I did not own the 
forest ; but it did not keep fire so well as 
the open fireplace. Cooking was then, for 
the most part, no longer a poetic, but merely 
a chemic process. It will soon be forgotten, 
in these days of stoves, that we used to 
roast potatoes in the ashes, after the Indian 
fashion. The stove not only took up room 
and scented the house, but it concealed the 
fire, and I felt as if I had lost a companion. 
You can always see a face in the fire. The 
laborer, looking into it at evening, purifies 
his thoughts of the dross and earthiness 
which they have accumulated during the 
day. But I could no longer sit and look 
into the fire, and the pertinent words of a 
poet recurred to me with new force. — 



(( 



Never, bright flame, may be denied to me 
Thy dear, life imaging, close sympathy. 
What but my hopes shot upward e'er so bright ? 
What but my fortunes sunk so low in night ? 
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Why art thou banished from our hearth and hall, 
Thou who art welcomed and beloved by all ? 
Was thy existence then too fanciful 
For our life's common light, who are so dull ? 
Did thy bright gleam mysterious converse hold 
With our congenial souls ? secrets too bold ? 

Well, we are safe and strong, for now we sit 
Beside a hearth where no dim shadows flit. 
Where nothing cheers nor saddens, but a fire 
Waims feet and hands — nor does to more aspire ; 
By whose compact utilitarian heap 
The present may sit down and go to sleep. 
Nor fear the ghosts who from the dim past walked, 
And with us by the unequal light of the old wood 
fire talked/' 




XIV 

FOBMEB INHABITANTS; AND WINTER VIS- 

nOBS 

WEATHERED some merry 
snow storms, and spent some cheer, 
ful winter evenings by my fire- 
side, while the snow whirled wildly 
without, and even the hooting of the owl 
was hushed. For many weeks I met no one 
in my walks but those who came occasionally 
to cut wood and sled it to the village. The 
elements, however, abetted me in making a 
path through the deepest snow in the woods, 
for when I had once gone through the wind 
blew the oak leaves into my tracks, where 
they lodged, and by absorbing the rays of 
the sun melted the snow, and so not only 
made a dry bed for my feet, but in the night 
their dark line was my guide. For human 
society I was obliged to conjure up the for- 
mer occupants of these woods. Within the 
memory of many of my townsmen the road 
near which my house stands resounded with 
the laugh and gossip of inhabitants, and the 
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woods whicli border it were notched and 
dotted here and there with their little gar- 
dens and dwellings, though it was then much 
more shut in by the forest than now. In 
some places, within my own remembrance, 
the pines would scrape both sides of a chaise 
at once, and women and children who were 
compelled to go this way to Lincoln alone 
and on foot did it with fear, and often ran a 
good part of the distance. Though mainly 
but a humble route to neighboring villages, 
or for the woodman's team, it once amused 
the traveller more than now by its variety, 
and lingered longer in his memory. Where 
now firm open fields stretch from the village 
to the woods, it then ran through a maple 
swamp on a foundation of logs, the remnants 
of which, doubtless, still underlie the present 
dusty highway, from the Stratten, now the 
Alms House, Farm, to Brister's Hill. 

East of my bean -field, across the road, 
lived Cato Ingraham, slave of Duncan In- 
graham, Esquire, gentleman, of Concord vil- 
lage, who built his slave a house, and gave 
him permission to live in Walden Woods ; 
— Cato, not Uticensis, but Concordiensis. 
Some say that he was a Guinea Negro. 
There are a few who remember his little 
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patch among the wahiuts, which he let grow 
up till he should be old a«nd need them ; but 
a younger and whiter speculator got them at 
last. He too, however, occupies an equally 
narrow house at present. Cato's half -ob- 
literated cellar hole still remains, though 
known to few, being concealed from the 
traveller by a fringe of pines. It is now 
filled with the smooth sumach, (^Shus glor 
bra^^ and one of the earliest species of gol- 
denrod (^Solidago stricta) grows there lux- 
miantly. 

Here, by the very comer of my field, still 
nearer to town, Zilpha, a colored woman, 
had her little house, where she spun linen 
for the townsfolk, making the Walden 
Woods ring with her shrill singing, for she 
had a loud and notable voice. At length, 
in the war of 1812, her dwelling was set on 
fire by English soldiers, prisoners on parole, 
when she was away, and her cat and dog and 
hens were all burned up together. She led 
a hard life, and somewhat inhumane. One 
old frequenter of these woods remembers, 
that as he passed her house one noon he 
heard her muttering to herself over her gur- 
gling pot, — " Ye are all bones, bones ! " I 
have seen bricks amid the oak copse there. 



Concord from Brister's Hill 
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Down the road, on the right hand, on 
Brister's Hill, Kved Brister Freeman, "a 
handy Negro," slave of Squire Cummings 
once, — there where grow still the apple- 
trees which Brister planted and tended; 
large old trees now, but their fruit still wild 
and ciderish to my taste. Not long since 
I read his epitaph in the old Lincoln bur- 
ying-ground, a little on one side, near the 
unmarked graves of some British grenadiers 
who fell in the retreat from Concord, — 
where he is styled " Sippio Brister," — Sci- 
pio Africanus he had some title to be called, 
— "a man of color," as if he were discol- 
ored. It also told me, with staring empha- 
sis, when he died ; which was but an indirect 
way of informing me that he ever lived. 
With him dwelt Fenda, his hospitable wife, 
who told fortimes, yet pleasantly, — large, 
round, and black, blacker than any of the 
children of night, such a dusky orb as never 
rose on Concord before or since. 

Farther down the hiU, on the left, on the 
old road in the woods, are marks of some 
homestead of the Stratten family; whose 
orchard once covered all the slope of Bris- 
ter's Hill, but was long since killed out by 
pitch-pines, excepting a few stumps, whose 
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old roots famish still the wild stocks of 
many a thrifty village tree. 

Nearer yet to town, you come to Breed's 
location, on the other side of the way, jnst 
on the edge of the wood ; ground famous for 
the pranks of a demon not distinctly named 
in old mythology, who has acted a prominent 
and astounding part in our New Bngland 
life, and deserves, as much as any mytho- 
logical character, to have his biograpHy writ 
ten one day ; who first comes in the guise of 
a friend or hired man, and then robs and 
murders the whole family, — New-£ngland 
Bum. But history must not yet tell the 
tragedies enacted here ; let time intervene in 
some measure to assuage and lend an azure 
tint to them. Here the most indistinct and 
dubious tradition says that once a tavern 
stood ; the well the same, which tempered 
tlie traveller's beverage and refreshed his 
steed. Here then men saluted one another, 
and heartl and told the news, and went their 
wjiys agjiin. 

Breed's hut was standing only a dozen 
years ago, though it had long been unoccu- 
pieil. It was abinit the size of mine. It was ' 

sot on tire by mischievous boys, one Election 
nights if I do not mistake. I lived on the 
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edge of the village then, and had just lost 
myself over Davenant's Gondibert, that win- 
ter that I labored with a lethargy, — which, 
by the way, I never knew whether to re- 
gard as a family complaint, having an uncle 
who goes to sleep shaving himself, and is 
obliged to sprout potatoes in a cellar Sun- 
days, in order to keep awake and keep the 
Sabbath, or as the consequence of my at- 
tempt to read Chalmers' collection of Eng- 
lish poetry without skipping. It fairly over- 
came my Nervii. I had just sunk my head 
on this when the bells rung fire, and in hot 
haste the engines rolled that way, led by 
a straggling troop of men and boys, and I 
among the foremost, for I had leaped the 
brook. We thought it was far south over 
the woods, — we who had run to fires be- 
fore, — bam, shop, or dweUing-house, or all 
together. "It's Baker's bam," cried one. 
" It is the Codman Plaxje," affirmed another. 
And then fresh sparks went up above the 
wood, as if the roof fell in, and we all 
shouted " Concord to the rescue 1 " Wagons 
shot past with furious speed and crushing 
loads, bearing, perchance, among the rest, 
the agent of the Insurance Company, who 
was bound to go however far ; and ever and 
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anon the engine bell tinkled behind, more 
alow and sure; and reannost of all, as it was 
afterward whispered, came they who set the 
fire and gave the alarm. Thus we kept on 
like tme idealists, rejecting the evidence of 
our senses, until at a turn in the road we 
heard the crackling and actually felt the 
heat of the fire from over the wall, and real- 
ized, alas ! that we were there. The very 
nearness of the fire but cooled our ardor. 
At first we thought to throw a frog-pond 
on to it ; but concluded to let it bum, it was 
so far gone and so worthless. So we stood 
round our engine, jostled one another, ex- 
pressed our sentiments through speaking- 
trumpets, or in lower tone referred to the 
groat conflagrations which the world has 
witnessed, including Bascom's shop, and, be- 
tween ourselves, we thought that, were we 
there in season with our " tub," and a full 
(ix>g-pond by, we could turn that threatened 
last and universal one into another flood. 
Wo finally retreated without doing any mis- 
s^\\\^^{^ — returned to sleep and Gondiberi 
Hut a8 for Gondibert, I would except that 
ivis8iiixi> in the preface about wit being the 
5*%mlV iH>wder, — " but most of mankind are 
i^tmu^vrs to wit, as Indians are to powder." 
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It chanced that I walked that way across 
the fields the following night, about the 
same hour, and hearing a low moaning at 
this spot, I drew near in the dark, and dis- 
covered the only survivor of the family that 
I know, the heir of both its virtues and its 
vices, who alone was interested in this burn- 
ing, lying on his stomach and looking over 
the cellar wall at the still smouldering cin- 
ders beneath, muttering to himself, as is his 
wont. He had been working far ofiF in the 
river meadows all day, and had improved 
the first moments that he could call his own 
to visit the home of his fathers and his 
youth. He gazed into the cellar from all 
sides and points of view by turns, always 
lying down to it, as if there was some treas- 
ure, which he remembered, concealed be- 
tween the stones, where there was absolutely 
nothing but a heap of bricks and ashes. 
The house being gone, he looked at what 
there was left. He was soothed by the sym- 
pathy which my mere presence implied, and 
showed me, as well as the darkness permit- 
ted, where the well was covered up ; which, 
thank Heaven, could never be burned ; and 
he groped long about the wall to find the 
well -sweep which his father had cut and 
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mounted, feeling for the iron liook or stqple 
by wliioh a burden had been faRtened to the 
heavy end, — all that he oould now oUng to, 
— to convince me that it was no commoii 
^ rider." I felt it, and still remark it al- 
most daily in my walks, for by it hangs the 
history of a family. 

Once more, on the left, where are seen 
the well and lilac bushes by the wall, in the 
now open field, lived Nutting and Le Grosse. 
But to return toward Lincoln. 

Farther in the woods than any of these, 

where the road approaches nearest to the 

pond, Wyman the potter squatted, and fnr> 

nished his to¥m8men with earthen ware, and 

left descendants to succeed him. Neither 

were they rich in worldly goods, holding the 

land by sufferance while they lived ; and 

there often the sheriff came in vain to collect 

the taxes, and " attached a chip," for form's 

sake, as I have read in his accounts, there 

being nothing else that he could lay his 

hands on. One day in midsummer, when I 

was hoeing, a man who was carrying a load 

of pottery to market stopped his horse 

against my field and inquired concerning 

Wyman the younger. He had long ago 

bought a potter's wheel of him, and wished 
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I to know what had become of him. I had 

I read of the potter's clay and wheel in Scrip- 

I ture, but it had never occurred to me that 

I the pots we use were not such as had come 

1 down unbroken from those days, or grown 

on trees like gourds somewhere, and I was 

pleased to hear that so fictile au art was 

ever practised in my neighborhood. 

The last inhabitant of these woods before 
me was an Irishman, Hugh Quoil, (if I 
have spelt his name with coil enough,) who 
occupied Wyman'a tenement, — Col. Quoil, 
he was called. Eumor said that he had been 
a soldier at Waterloo. If he had lived I 
should have made him fight his battles over 
again. His trade here was that of a ditcher. 
Napoleon went to St. Helena ; Quoil came 
to Walden Woods. All I know of him is 
tragic. He was a man of manners, like one 
who had seen the world, and was capable of 
more civil speech than you could well attend 
to. He wore a great coat in midsummer, be- 
ing afEected with the trembfing delirium, and 
his faee was the color of carmine. He died in 
the road at the foot of Brister's HiU shortly 
after I came to the woods, so that I have 
not remembered him as a neighbor. Before 
his house was pulled down, when his com- 
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loosfc in Ae next apartment. In iSbe nar 
Aere wastlie dim ooftline of a gaiden, irludi 
Bad been planted bofc liad never reeeiTed its 
first Iioeing, owing to those terrible ftlmlring 
fits, thongh it was now harvest time. It was 
oremin with Boman wormwood and beggar- 
ticks, which last stack to my clothes for all 
fmit. The skin of a woodchuck was freshly 
stretched upon the back of the house, a tro- 
phy of his last Waterloo ; but no warm cap 
or mittens would he want more. 

Now only a dent in the earth marks the 
site of these dwellings, with buried cellar 
stones, and strawberries, raspberries, thim- 
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ble-berries, hazel-bushes, and sumachs grow- 
ing in the sunny sward there; some pitch- 
pine or gnarled oak occupies what was the 
chimney nook, and a sweet-scented black- 
birch, perhaps, waves where the door-stone 
was. Sometimes the well dent is visible, 
where once a spring oozed ; now dry and tear- 
less grass ; or it was covered deep, — not to 
be discovered till some late day, — with a flat 
stone under the sod, when the last of the 
race departed. What a sorrowful act must 
that be, — the covering up of wells ! coinci- 
dent with the opening of wells of tears. 
These cellar dents, like deserted fox burrows, 
old holes, are all that is left where once 
were the stir and bustle of human life, and 
" fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute," in 
some form and dialect or other were by 
turns discussed. But all I can learn of their 
conclusions amounts to just this, that ^^ Cato 
and Brister pulled wool;" which is about 
as edifying as the Hstory of more famous 
schools of philosophy. 

StiU grows the vivacious lilac a genera- 
tion after the door and lintel and the sill 
are gone, unfolding its sweet-scented flowers 
each spring, to be plucked by the musing 
traveller ; planted and tended once by chil- 
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tttoMng hf waD-ddes in lelirad 
and giTiDg phee to new-xHrng 
fhe la«t of tint stbpyiole wu rf im g of ttal 
Uadly. LstOedidlliednd^ciiildiailldnk 
fhat the pnny dip wiih ite two ejes onlf , 
which thqr stadc in die gioond in tibe flhadov 
of the house and daily watered, woold loot 
iteelf M>, and oniliye them, and hooae itadf 
in the rear that shaded it, and grown man's 
garden and orchard, and tell their sfaxj 
faintly to the lone wanderer a haU oentmy 
after they had grown up and died, — blos- 
soming as fair, and smelling as sweety as in 
that first spring. I mark its still tender, 
oivil, cheerful, lilac colors. 

But this small village, germ of something 
more, why did it fail while Concord keeps 
itM groutid ? Were there no natural advan- 
tugim, — iM) water privileges, forsooth ? Ay, 
tlio doop Wiildon Pond and cool Brister's 
Si)ritig, — privilege to drink long and healthy 
draughts at these, all unimproved by these 
luou but to dilute their glass. They were 
univi^rsally a thirsty race. Might not the 
lMUikot« stable - broom, mat -making, com- 
ivan>hiiig« liuon-spinning, and i)otteiy busi- 
noMM have thriviHl here, making the wilder^ 
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ness to blossom like the rose, and a numerous 
posterity have inherited the land of their 
fathers? The sterile soil would at least 
have been proof against a low-land degen- 
eracy. Alas! how little does the memory 
of these human inhabitants enhance the 
beauty of the landscape ! Again, perhaps, 
Nature will try, with me for a first settler, 
and my house raised last spring to be the 
oldest in the hamlet. 

I am not aware that any man has ever 
built on the spot which I occupy. Deliver 
me from a city built on the site of a more 
ancient city, whose materials are ruins, whose 
gardens cemeteries. The soil is blanched 
and accursed there, and before that becomes 
necessary the earth itself will be destroyed. 
With such reminiscences I repeopled the 
woods and lulled myself asleep. 

At this season I seldom had a visitor. 
When the snow lay deepest no wanderer 
ventured near my house for a week or fort- 
night at a time, but there I lived as snug 
as a meadow mouse, or as cattle and poultry 
which are said to have survived for a long 
time buried in drifts, even without food ; or 
like that early settler's family in the town of 
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Sutton, In this state, wliose cottage was com- 
pletely covered by the great snow of 1717 
when he was absent, and an Indian found it 
only by the hole which the chimney's breath 
made in the drift, and so relieved the family. 
But no friendly Indian concerned himself 
about me ; nor needed he, for the master of 
the house was at home. The Great Snow ! 
How cheerful it is to hear of ! When the 
farmers could not get to the woods and 
swamps with their teams, and were obliged 
to cut down the shade trees before their 
houses, and when the crust was harder cut 
o£F the trees in the swamps ten feet from the 
ground, as it appeared the next spring. 

In the deepest snows, the path which I 
used from the highway to my house, about 
half a mile long, might have been repre- 
sented by a meandering dotted line, with 
wide intervals between the dots. For a week 
of even weather I took exactly the same 
number of steps, and of the same length, 
coming and going, stepping deliberately and 
with the precision of a pair of dividers in my 
own deep tracks, — to such routiije the win- 
ter reduces us, — yet often they were filled 
with heaven's own blue. But no weather 
interfered fatally with my walks, or rather 
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my going abroad, for I frequently tramped 
eight or ten miles through the deepest snow 
to keep an appointment with a beech-tree, or 
a yellow-birch, or an old acquaintance among 
the pines; when the ice and snow causing 
their limbs to droop, and so sharpening their 
tops, had changed the pines into fir-trees; 
wading to the tops of the highest hills when 
the snow was nearly two feet deep on a 
level, and shaking down another snow-storm 
on my head at every step; or sometimes 
creeping and floundering thither on my 
hands and knees, when the hunters had 
gone into winter quarters. One afternoon 
I amused myself by watching a barred owl 
(^Strix nebulosa) sitting on one of the lower 
dead limbs of a white -pine, close to the 
trunk, in broad dayKght, I standing within 
a rod of him. He could hear me when I 
moved and crouched the snow with my feet, 
but could not plainly see me. When I 
made most noise he would stretch out his 
neck, and erect his neck feathers, and open 
his eyes wide ; but their lids soon fell again, 
and he began to nod. I too felt a slum- 
berous influence after watching him half an 
hour, as he sat thus with his eyes half open, 
like a cat, winged brother of the cat. There 
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mw only a narrow slit left betweeoi tiinr 
lids, by which he preserved a peninsiilar 
relation to me ; thus, wiili half-shut eyesi 
looking out from the land of dzeamsy and 
endeavoring to realize me, YBgne object or 
mote that intemipted his visions. At length, 
on some louder noise or my nearer approach, 
he would grow uneasy and sluggishly torn 
about on his perch, as if impatient at hav- 
ing his dreams disturbed; and when he 
launched himself off and flapped throng^ 
the pines, spreading his wings to unexpected 
breadth, I could not hear the slightest sound 
from them. Thus, gnided amid tl>e pii|e 
boughs rather by a delicate sense of their 
neighborhood than by sight, feeling his twi- 
light way as it were with his sensitive pill- 
ions, he found a new perch, where he might 
in peace await the dawning of his day. 

As I walked over the long causeway made 
for the railroad through the meadows, I en- 
countered many a blustering and nipping 
wind, for nowhere has it freer play; and 
when the frost had smitten me on one dieek, 
heathen as I was, I turned to it the other 
also. Nor was it much better by the car- 
riage road from Brister's Hill. For I came 
to town still, like a friendly Indian, when 
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ihe contents of the broad open fields were 
all piled up between the walls of the Walden 
road, and half an hour sufficed to obliterate 
the tracks of the last traveller. And when 
I returned new drifts would have formed, 
through which I floundered, where the busy 
north-west wind had been depositing the 
powdery snow round a sharp angle in the 
road, and not a rabbit's track, nor even the 
fine print, the smaU type, of a meadow 
mouse was to be seen. Yet I rarely failed 
to find, even in midwmter, some warm and 
springy swamp where the grass and the 
skunk-cabbage still put forth with perennial 
verdure, and some hardier bird occasionally 
awaited the return of spring. 

Sometimes, notwithstanding the snow, 
when I returned from my walk at evening 
I crossed the deep tracks of a wood-chopper 
leading from my door, and found his pUe 
of wHttlings on the h;arth, and my hole 
fiUed with the odor of his pipe. ^ on a 
Sunday afternoon, if I chanced to be at 
home, I heard the crouching of the snow 
made by the step of a long-headed farmer, 
who from far through the woods sought my 
house, to have a social "crack;" one of 
the few of his vocation who are "men on 
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their farms ; ** who donned a frock instead of 
a professor's gown, and is as ready to ex- 
tract the moral out of church or state as to 
haul a load of manure from his barn-yard. 
We talked of mde and simple times, when 
men sat about large fires in cold bracing 
weather, with clear heads ; and wben other 
dessert failed, we tried our teeth on many a 
nut which wise squirrels have long since 
abandoned, for those which have the thick- 
est shells are conmionly empty. 

The one who came from farthest to my 
lodge, through deepest snows and most dis- 
mal tempests, was a poet. A farmer, a hun- 
ter, a soldier, a reporter, even a philosopher, 
may be daunted ; but nothing can deter a 
poet, for he is actuated by pure love. Who 
can predict his comings and goings? His 
business calls him out at all hours, even 
when doctors sleep. We made that small 
house ring with boisterous mirth and resound 
with the murmur of much sober talk, mak- 
ing amends then to Walden vale for the 
long silences. Broadway was still and de- 
serted in comparison. At suitable intervals 
there were regular salutes of laughter, which 
might have been referred indifferently to 
the last uttered or the forth-coming jest. 
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We made many a "bran new" theory of 
life over a thin dish of gruel, which com- 
bined the advantages of conviviaJiiy with 
the clear-headedness which philosophy re- 
quires. 

I should not forget that during my last 
winter at the pond there was another wel- 
come visitor, who at one time came through 
the village, through snow and rain and dark- 
ness, till he saw my lamp through the trees, 

ings. One of the last of the philosophers, 
— Connecticut gave him to the world, — he 
peddled first her wares, afterwards, as he 
declares, his brains. These he peddles still, 
prompting God and disgracing man, bearing 
for fruit his brain only, like the nut its ker- 
nel. I think that he must be the man of 
the most faith of any alive. His words and 
attitude always suppose a better state of 
things than other men are acquainted with, 
and he will be the last man to be disap- 
pointed as the ages revolve. He has no 
venture in the present. But thougl\^ com- 
paratively disregarded now, when hife day 
comes, laws unsuspected by most will take 
effect, and masters of families and rulers 
will come to him for advice, — • 
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*" How Idiad tiiafc anmofcwe MMi^ I *» 

A true friend of man ; ahnort the mtj 
friend of human progresB. An Old Mortidr 
iiy, Bay rather an Immorta%, iriOi unwea- 
ried patience and &iih making plain fhe 
image engraven in men's bodieSi the God 
of whom they are but de&oed and leaning 
monuments. With his hospitable inteUeol 
he embraces children, beggars, insane, and 
scholars, and entertains the thought of all, 
adding to it ccmmionly some breadth and 
elegance. I think that he should keep a cai^ 
avansary on the world's highway, where phil- 
osophers of all nations might put up, and 
on his sign should be printed, ^ Entertain- 
ment for man, but not for his beast. Enter 
ye that have leisure and a quiet mind, who 
earnestly seek the right road." He is perhaps 
the sanest man and has the fewest crotchets 
of any I chance to know ; the same yester- 
day and to-morrow. Of yore we had saun- 
tered and talked, and effectually put the 
world behind us; for he was pledged to 
no institution in it, freebom, ingenuus. 
Whichever way we turned, it seemed that 
the heavens and the earth had met together, 
since he enhanced the beauiy of the land- 
scape. A blue -robed man, whose fittest 
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roof is the overarching sky which reflects his 
sereniiy. I do not see how he can ever die ; 
Nature cannot spare him. 

Having each some shingles of thought 
well dried, we sat and whittled them, trying 
our knives, and admiring the clear yellowish 
grain of the pumpkin pine. We waded so 
gently and reverently, or we pulled together 
so smoothly, that the fishes of thought were 
not scared from the stream, nor feared any 
angler on the bank, but came and went 
grandly, like the clouds which float through 
the western sky, and the mother-o'-pearl 
flocks which sometimes form and dissolve 
there. There we worked, revising mythol- 
ogy, roimding a fable here and there, and 
building castles in the air for which earth 
offered no worthy foimdation. Great Look- 
er ! Great Expecter ! to converse with 
whopi was a New England Night's Enter- 
tainment. Ah ! such discourse we had, her- 
mit and philosopher, and the old settler I 
have spoken of, — we three, — it expanded 
and racked my little house ; I should not 
dare to say how many pounds' weight there 
was above the atmospheric pressure on every 
circular inch; it opened its seams so that 
they had to be calked with much dulness 
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3 HEN the ponds were firmly 
frozen, they afforded not only 
new and shorter routes to many 
points, but new viewa from their 
surfaees of the familiar landscape around 
them. When I crossed Flints' Pond, after it 
WEB covered with snow, though I had often 
paddled about and skated over it, it was so 
unexpectedly wide and so strange that I could 
think of nothing but Baffin's Bay. The 
Lincoln hiUs rose up around me at the ex- 
tremity of a snowy plain, in which I did not 
remember to have stood before ; and the 
fishermen, at an indeterminable distance 
over the ice, moving slowly about with their 
wolfish dogs, passed for sealers or Esqui- 
maux, or in misty weather loomed like fabu- 
lous creatures, and I did not know whether 
they were giants or pygmies. I took this 
course when I went to lecture in Lincoln in 
the evening, travelling in no road and pass- 
ing no house between my own hut and the 
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iMtane loom. In Goose Pond, iduoh I17 in 
mj way, a colooy of nrasknts dwek^ and 
lalaed llkdr ealiiiiB high above II10 ioe,lhoii(^ 
waaooali be aeen abroad wheii I eEoased 
it WaUen, hfiog Bhe the rest nsoaDr 
bate of anew, or with only shallow and id- 
tsi tmitol drifts on it, was my yard where I 
QoaU walk freely w1m»i the snow was nearly 
two fe«i deep on a level elsevdiere and tiid 
vtUagers were omfined to their sfcreefts. 
Thei^ far from tiie village streeti and ez- 
e^ at veiy long intervals, from the jin^^ 
et sleij^iJMlls, I slid and skated, as in a vast 
aooee-yard well trodden, oveihnng by oak 
woods and solemn pines bait down with 
snow or brisffing with icieles. 

For soonds in winter ni^its, and ofien in 
*mt^r daTs« I heard the forlorn but melo- 
dioos note of a hooting owl indefinitely fsn; 
sueh a sound as the froien earth would yield 
if struck with a suitable plectmm, the veiy 
Umgua i^ernacula of Walden Wood, and 
quite familiar to me at last, though I never 
saw the bird while it was making it. I sel- 
dom opened my door in a winter evening 
without hearing it ; Six> hoo hoo^ hoarer Aoo, 
sounded sonorously, and the first three syl- 
lables accented somewhat like Aoto der do ; 
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or sometimes Jioo hoo only. One night in 
the beginning of winter, before the pond 
froze over, about nine o'clock, I was startled 
by the loud honking of a goose, and, step- 
ping to the door, heard the soimd of their 
wings like a tempest in the woods as they 
flew low over my house. They passed over 
the pond toward Fair Haven, seemingly de- 
terred from settling by my light, their com- 
modore honking all the while with a regular 
beat. Suddenly an unmistakable cat -owl 
from very near me, with the most harsh and 
tremendous voice I ever heard from any in- 
habitant of the woods, responded at regular 
intervals to the goose, as if determined to 
expose and disgra^ tins intruder from Hud- 
son's Bay by exhibiting a greater compass 
and volume of voice in a native, and hoo-hoo 
him out of Concord horizon. What do you 
mean by alarming the citadel at this time of 
night consecrated to me ? Do you think I 
am ever caught napping at such an hour, 
and that I have not got lungs and a larynx 
as well as yourself ? Boo-hoo^ hoo-hoo^ hoo- 
hoo I It was one of the most thrilling dis- 
cords I ever heard. And yet, if you had 
a discriminating ear, there were in it the 
elements of a concord such as these plains 
never saw nor heard. 
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I also heard the whooping of the ice in 
the pond, my great bed-fellow in that part 
of Concord, as if it were restless in its bed 
and would fain turn over, were troubled 
with flatulency and bad dreams ; or I was 
waked by the cracking of the ground by the 
frost, as if some one had driven a team 
against my door, and in the morning would 
find a crack in the earth a quarter of a mile 
long and a third of an inch wide. 

Sometimes I heard the foxes as they ranged 
over the snow crust, in moonlight nights, 
in search of a partridge or other game, 
barking raggedly and demoniacally like for- 
est dogs, as if laboring with some anxiety, 
or seeking expression, struggling for light 
and to be dogs outright and run freely in 
the streets ; for if we take the ages into our 
account, may there not be a civilization go- 
ing on among brutes as well as men ? They 
seemed to me to be rudimental, burrowing 
men, still standing on their defence, await- 
ing their transformation. Sometimes one 
came near to my window, attracted by my 
light, barked a vulpine curse at me, and 
then retreated. 

Usually the red squirrel (Sdurus Hud- 
Boniua) waked me in the dawn, coursing 
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over the roof and up and down the sides of 
the house, as if sent out of the woods for 
this purpose. In the course of the winter 
I threw out half a bushel of ears of sweet- 
corn, which had not got ripe, on to the snow 
crust by my door, and was amused by watch- 
ing the motions of the various animals which 
were baited by it. In the twilight and the 
night the rabbits came regularly and made 
a hearty meal. All day long the red squir- 
rels came and went, and afforded me much 
entertainment by their manoeuvres. One 
would approach at first warily through the 
shrub-oaks, running over the snow crust by 
fits and starts like a leaf blown by the wind, 
now a few paces this way, with wonderful 
speed and waste of energy, making incon- 
ceivable haste with his " trotters," as if it 
were for a wager, and now as many paces 
that way, but never getting on more than 
half a rod at a time ; and then suddenly 
pausing with a ludicrous expression and a 
gratuitous somerset, as if all the eyes in the 
universe were fixed on him, — for all the 
motions of a squirrel, even in the most soli- 
tary recesses of the forest, imply spectators 
as much as those of a dancing girl, — wast- 
ing more time in delay and circiunspection 
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than would have sufficed to tralk die irinle 
distance, — I neyer saw one rndk,— and 
then suddenfy, before yoa eould aqr Jadk 
Robinson, be would be in tbe top of s young 
pitoh-pine, winding up bis dock and dhid- 
ing all imaginaiy spectetora, ediiloqniimg 
and talking to all tbe uniyerse at tbe ssme 
time, ^ for no reason tbat I coold ever de- 
tect, or be bimself was aware of, I snspeek 
At lengtb be would reaob tbe com, and se- 
lecting a suitable ear, frisk about in flie 
same uncertain trigonometrical way to flie 
top-most stick of my wood-pile, befoie my 
window, wbere be looked me in tbe face, and 
tbere sit for bours, supplying bimself with a 
new ear from time to time, nibbling at first 
voraciously and tbrowing the balf-naked 
(H>l>s about; till at lengtb be grew more 
dainty still and played witb bis food, tast- 
ing only tbo inside of tbe kernel, and the 
t>ar« whiob was held balanced over the stick 
by ono i>aw, slipped from bis careless grasp 
and fi>ll to the ground, when be would look 
ov\>r at it with a ludicrous expression of un- 
^vrtiunty« as if suspecting that it bad life, 
Nvitb a mind not made up whether to get it 
agiuu« or a now one^ or be off ; now i:liiWlriTig 
of ivtn« then listening to bear what was in 
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the wind. So the little impudent fellow 
would waste many an ear in a forenoon ; till 
at last, seizing some longer and plumper 
one, considerably bigger than himself, and 
skilfuUy balancing it, he would set out with 
it to the woods, like a tiger with a buffalo, 
by the same zigzag course and frequent 
pauses, scratching along with it as if it were 
too heavy for him and falling all the while, 
making its fall a diagonal between a perpen- 
dicular and horizontal, being determined to 
put it through at any rate ; — a singularly 
frivolous and whimsical fellow ; — and so he 
would get off with it to where he lived, per- 
haps carry it to the top of a pine-tree forty 
or fifty rods distant, and I would afterwards 
find the cobs strewn about the woods in va- 
rious du^ections. 

At length the jays arrive, whose discord- 
ant screams were heard long before, as they 
were warily making their approach an eighth 
of a mile off, and in a stealthy and sneaking 
manner they flit from tree to tree, nearer 
and nearer, and pick up the kernels which 
the squirrels have dropped. Then, sitting 
on a pitch-pine bough, they attempt to swal- 
low in their haste a kernel which is too big 
for their throats and chokes them ; and after 
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giesl labor diey disgorge it» and spend an 
iMmr in the endeaTor to craok it by repeated 
blowB with their bills. They were mam- 
fesdy thieTes, and I had not mnoh respeet 
for them ; but the squirrels, tihonglL at first 
flhj, went to work as if they were takmg 
what was their own* 

Meanwhile also came the ehioadees in 
flodks, which, picking np the ommbs the 
squirrels had dropped, flew to the nearest 
twig, and, phioing them under tiheir daws, 
hammered away at them wi& tiheir little 
hills, as if it were an insect in the bark, till 
they were sojBSciently reduced for their slen- 
der throats. A little flock of these titmice 
came daily to pick a dinner out of my wood- 
pile, or the crumbs at my door, with faint 
flitting lisping notes, like the tin>:liTig of ici- 
cles in the grass, or else with sprightly day 
day day^ or more rarely, in spring-like days, 
a wiry summery phe-ie from the wood-side. 
They were so familiar that at length one 
alighted on an armful of wood which I was 
carrying in, and pecked at the sticks with- 
out fear. I once had a sparrow alight upon 
my shoulder for a moment while I was hoe- 
mg in a village garden, and I felt that I 
was more distinguished by that circumstance 
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than I should have been by any epaulet I 
could have worn. The squirrels also grew 
at last to be quite familiar, and occasionally 
stepped upon my shoe, when that was the 
nearest way. 

When the ground was not yet quite cov- 
ered, and again near the end of winter, when 
the snow was melted on my south hill-side 
and about my wood-pile, the partridges came 
out of the woods morning and evening to 
feed there. Whichever side you walk in the 
woods the partridge bursts away on whirring 
wings, jarring the snow from the dry leaves 
and twigs on high, which comes" sifting down 
in the sunbeams like golden dust, for this 
brave bird is not to be scared by winter. It 
is frequently covered up by drifts, and, it is 
said, " sometimes plunges from on wing into 
the soft snow, where it remains concealed 
for a day or two." I used to start them in 
the open land also, where they had come out 
of the woods at sunset to " bud " the wild 
apple-trees. They will come regularly every 
evening to particular trees, where the cun- 
ning sportsman lies in wait for them, and 
the distant orchards next the woods suffer 
thus not a little. I am glad that the par- 
tridge gets fed, at any rate. It is Nature's 
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own bird which lives on bnds and diet- 
drink. 

In dark winter mornings, or in short win- 
ter afternoons, I sometimes heard a pack of 
honnds threading all the woods with hound- 
ing cry and yelp, imable to resist the instinct 
of the chase, and the note of the hunting 
horn at intervals, proving that man was in 
the rear. The woods ring again, and yet no 
fox bursts forth on to the open level of the 
pond, nor following pack pursuing their Ae- 
tseon. And perhaps at evening I see the 
hunters returning with a single brush trail- 
ing from their sleigh for a trophy, seeking 
their inn. They tell me that if the fox 
would remain in the bosom of the frozen 
earth he would be safe, or if he would run 
in a straight line away no fox-hound could 
overtake him ; but, having left his pursuers 
far behind, he stops to rest and listen till 
they come up, and when he runs he circles 
roimd to his old haunts, where the hunters 
await him. Sometimes, however, he will run 
upon a wall many rods, and then leap off 
far to one side, and he appears to know that 
water wiU not retain his scent. A hunter 
told me that he once saw a fox pursued by 
hounds burst out on to Walden when the 
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ice was covered with shallow puddles, run 
part way across, and then return to the same 
shore. Ere long the hounds arrived, but 
here they lost the scent. Sometimes a pack 
hunting by themselves would pass my door, 
and circle round my house, and yelp and 
hound without regarding me, as if afflicted 
by a species of madness, so that nothing 
could divert them from the pursuit. Thus 
they circle until they fall upon the recent 
trail of a fox, for a wise hound wiU forsake 
everything else for this. One day a man 
came to my hut from Lexington to inquire 
after his hound that made a large track, and 
had been hunting for a week by himself. 
But I fear that he was not the wiser for all 
I told him, for every time I attempted to 
answer Ms questions he interrupted me by 
asking, " What do you do here ? " He had 
lost a dog, but found a man. 

One old hunter who has a dry tongue, who 
used to come to bathe in Walden once every 
year when the water was warmest, and at 
such times looked in upon me, told me that 
many years ago he took his gun one after- 
noon and went out for a cruise in Walden 
Wood ; and as he walked the Wayland road 
he heard the cry of hounds approaching, 
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and ere long a fox leaped the wall into th 

road, and as quick as thouglit leai)ed th 

other wall out of the road, and his swil 

bullet had not touched him. Some way Ix 

hind came an old hound and her three pup 

in full pursuit, hunting on their own « 

count, and disappeared again in the woodf 

Late in the afternoon, as he was resting i 

the thick woods south of Walden, he hear 

the voice of the hoiuids far over toward Fai 

Haven still pursuing the fox ; and on the 

came, their hounding cry which made all tl 

woods ring sounding nearer and nearer, no 

from Well -Meadow, now from the Baki 

Farm. For a long time he stood still ai 

listened to their music, so sweet to a huntei 

ear, when suddenly the fox appeared, threa 

ing the solemn aisles with an easy coursii 

pace, whose sound was concealed by a syi 

pathetic rustle of the leaves, swift and sti 

keeping the ground, leaving his pursuers i 

behind ; and, leaping upon a rock amid t 

woods, he sat erect and listening, with 1 

back to the hunter. For a moment comp 

sion restrained the latter's arm; but tl 

>^-as a short- lived mood, and as quick 

thought can follow thouorht his piece v 

lovoUoii, and ichang / — the fox rolling o^ 
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the rock lay dead on the ground. The hun- 
ter still kept his place and listened to the 
hounds. Still on they came, and now the 
near woods resounded through all their aisles 
with their demoniac cry. At length the old 
hound burst into view with muzzle to the 
ground, and snapping the air as if possessed, 
and ran directly to the rock ; but spying the 
dead fox she suddenly ceased her hounding, 
as if struck diunb with amazement, and 
walked round and round him in silence ; 
and one by one her pups arrived, and, like 
their mother, were sobered inljp silence by 
the mystery. Then the hunter came for- 
ward and stood in their midst, and the mys- 
tery was solved. They waited in silence 
while he skinned the fox, then followed the 
brush a while, and at length turned off into 
the woods again. That evening a Weston 
Squire came to the Concord hunter's cottage 
to inquire for his hounds, and told how for 
a week they had been hunting on their own 
account from Weston woods. The Concord 
hunter told him what he knew and offered 
him the skin ; but the other declined it and 
departed. He did not find his hounds that 
night, but the next day learned that they 
had crossed the river and put up at a farm- 
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house for lihe night, whence, having been 
well fed, they took their departore early in 
the morning. 

The hunter who told me this could remem- 
ber one Sam Nutting, who used to hunt 
bears on Fair Haven Ledges, and exchange 
their skins for rum in Concord village ; who 
told him, even, that he had seen a moose 
there. Nutting had a famous fox -hound 
named Burgoyne, — ^he pronounced it Bugine, 
— which my informant used to borrow. In 
the '^ Wast Book " of an old trader of this 
town, who was also a captain, town-clerk, 
and representative, I find the following en- 
try. Jan. 18th, 1742-3, " John Melven Cr. 
by 1 Grey Fox — 2 — 3 ; " they are not 
now found here ; and in his ledger, Feb. 7th, 
1743, Hezekiah Stratton has credit " by J a 
Catt skin — 1 — 4J ; " of course, a wild- 
cat, for Stratton was a sergeant in the old 
French war,^nd would not have got credit 
for hunting less noble game. Credit is given 
for deer skins also, and they were daily 
sold. One man still preserves the horns of 
the last deer that was killed in this vicinity, 
and another has told me the particulars of 
the hunt in which his uncle was engaged. 
The hunters were formerly a numerous and 
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merry crew here. I remember well one 
gaunt Nimrod who would catcli up a leaf by 
the road-side and play a strain on it wilder 
and more melodious, if my memory serves 
me, than any hunting horn. 

At midnight, when there was a moon, I 
sometimes met with hounds in my path 
prowling about the woods, which would 
skulk 6ut of my way, as if afraid, and stand 
silent amid the bushes till I had passed. 

Squirrels and wild mice disputed for my 
store of nuts. There were scores of pitch- 
pines around my house, from one to four 
inches in diameter, which had been gnawed 
by mice the previous winter, — a Norwegian 
winter for them, for the snow lay long and 
deep, and they were obliged to mix a large 
proportion of pine bark with their other 
diet. These trees were alive and apparently 
flourishing at midsummer, and many of 
them had grown a foot, though completely 
girdled ; but after another winter such were 
without exception dead. It is remarkable 
that a single mouse should thus be allowed 
a whole pine-tree for its dinner, gnawing 
round instead of up and down it ; but per- 
haps it is necessary in order to thin these 
trees, which are wont to grow up densely. 
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Th^ hues (Lepms Amerieamui) were yerj 
HmSSmr^ One hid Iier foim ander n^ Iioitte 
dR winter, eepnnted from me only lij die 
ftMNnn|:« and she wtaTtleJ me each moni- 
ini; l»f her hnalj depnrtaie wben I began 
to ttir« — tirampii flinmp, ihmnp, strikmg 
her heed againsi the floor timbers in her 
hnnr* Ther oaed to come round mj door 
aft daak ti> nibhle die potato parings whieh 
I httd Aiown out^ and were ao nearfy flie 
teelNr «f tte ground tiiat thejr eonid hardly 
Vi^ dfelinpuBhed when stilL Sometunes in 
Aii^ twiljghft I aheraatofy kMt and reoovered 
«^|»hl ^ one ntting motionlees nnder my 
whfedow^ Whm I opened my door in tbe 
t>^WMn^« ^ Aqr woald go with s aqneak 
«Md a Kmiwik Near at hand tiiej only ecc- 
vHl^l ittY pin\ One erening one sat by my 
dvK>r twv^ (>ac^ from me, at first trembling 
with {^!>4iir« y^ unwQIing to moYo; a poor 
w^M^ lhiu^« kan and bonT, with ragged ears 
aiHl $Karp ih>i$%\ s«.nuit tail and slender paws. 
It kx'k^l a$ i£ Nature no longer contained 
tiie breeil ol nobler bloodss but stood on her 
hi$t toet$« lt$ large eyes appeared young 
and unhealthy* ahno^t dropsicaL I took a 
step« and k\ away it send with an elastic 
spring OTer the snow enist> strai^tening its 
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body and its limbs into gra<3eful length, and 
soon put the forest between me and itself, — 
the wild free venison, asserting its vigor and 
the dignity of Nature. Not without reason 
was, its slenderness. Such then was its na- 
ture. (^Lepus^ levipeSy light-foot some think.) 
What is a country without rabbits and 
partridges ? They are among the most sim- 
ple and indigenous animal products ; an- 
cient and venerable families known to antiq- 
uity as to modern times; of the very hue 
and substance of Nature, nearest allied to 
leaves and to the ground, — and to one an- 
other; it is either winged or it is legged. 
It is hardly as if you had seen a wild crea- 
ture when a rabbit or a partridge bursts 
away, only a natural one, as much to be 
expected as rustling leaves. The partridge 
and the rabbit are still sure to thrive, like 
true natives of the soil, whatever revolutions 
occur. If the forest is cut off, the sprouts 
and bushes which spring up afford them 
concealment, and they become more niuner- 
ous than ever. That must be a poor coun- 
try indeed tiiat does not support a hare. 
Our woods teem with them both, and around 
every swamp may be seen the partridge or 
rabbit walk, beset with twiggy fences and 
horse-hair snares, which some cow-boy tends. 
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THE POND IN WmTUB 

>FTER a stm winter nigbt I 
awoke with the impressicm that 
some question had been pot to 
me, which I had been endeavor- 
ing in Tain to answer in my sleep, as what — 
how — when — where? But there was dawn- 
ing Nature, in whom all creatures live, 
looking in at my broad windows with serene 
and satisfied face, and no question on her 
lips. I awoke to an answered question, 
to Nature and daylight. The snow lying 
deep on the earth dotted ¥rith young pines, 
and the very slope of the hill on which my 
house is placed, seemed to say, Forward ! Na- 
ture puts no question and answers none which 
we mortals ask. She has long ago taken her 
resolution. "O Prince, our eyes contem- 
plate with admiration and transmit to the 
soul the wonderful and varied spectacle of 
this universe. The night veils without doubt 
a part of this glorious creation ; but day 
comes to reveal to us this great work, which 
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extends from earth even into the plains of 
the ether." 

Then to my morning work. First I take 
an axe and pail and go in search of water, 
if that be not a dream. After a cold and 
snowy night it needed a divining rod to find 
it. Every winter the liquid and trembling 
surface of the pond, which was so sensitive 
to every breath, and reflected every light 
and shadow, becomes solid to the depth of a 
foot or a foot and a half, so that it will sup- 
port the heaviest teams, and perchance the 
snow covers it to an equal depth, and it is 
not to be distinguished from any level field. 
Like the marmots in the surrounding, hills, 
it closes its eyelids and becomes dormaat 
for three months or more. Standing on the 
snow-covered plain, as if in a pasture amid 
the hills, I cut my way first through a foot 
of snow, and then a foot of ice, and open a 
window under my feet, where, kneeling to 
drink, I look down into the quiet parlor of 
the fishes, pervaded by a softened light as 
through a window of ground glass, with its 
bright sanded floor the same as in summer ; 
there a perennial waveless serenity reigns as 
in the amber twilight sky, corresponding to 
the cool and even temperament of the in- 



I aw^ex oar hernia^ 

Eftdy in die wmniTng, niife all 



esSsp with frost, men eoHie wllJk fiaynBg iMii 
said dender hnusk, ud kfc doiiB dieir fine 
fines tfazon^ the anowj fidd to tnk» pidknd 
said percK; wild men, wlio iiuiiuKiiicfy £ol> 
tow oftheg f awhir w ui and tragt oflfcar an ilwiliMi 
Am their townamm, ind hj Aeir goingB 
and comings stitch towns togetiier in puts 
wiiere else thej woold he iqppedL Hhj sit 
said eat their hmefaean in stoat taoMtaaagbm 
on the dry oak leases on the ahoKe, as wise 
innatand lose sw the citiaen is in aitificiaL 
Thej nerer consnlted with hooks, and know 
smd can tell much less thsm they have done.. 
The things which they practise sure said not 
yet to be known. Here is one fishiT^g for 
pickerel with grown perch for bait. Xon 
look into his pail with wonder as into a sum- 
mer pond, as if he kept smmner locked up 
at home, or knew where she had retreated. 
How, pray, did he get these in midwinter ? 
O, he got worms out of rotten logs since the 
ground froze, and so he caught them. TTi a 
life itself passes deeper in Nature than the 
studies of the naturalist penetrate ; himself 
a subject for the naturalist. The latter 
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raises the moss and bark gently with his 
knife in search of insects ; the former lays 
open logs to their core with his axe, and 
moss and bark fly far and wide. He gets 
his living by barking trees. Such a man 
has some right to fish, and I love to see Na- 
ture carried out in him. The perch swal- 
lows the grub-worm, the pickerel swallows 
the perch, and the fisherman swallows the 
pickerel ; and so all the chinks in the scale 
of being are filled. 

When I strolled around the pond in misty 
weather I was sometimes amused by the 
primitive mode which some ruder fisherman 
had adopted. He would perhaps have placed 
alder branches over the narrow holes in the 
ice, which were four or five rods apart and 
an equal distance from the shore, and hav- 
ing fastened the end of the Hne to a stick to 
prevent its being pulled through, have passed 
the slack line over a twig of the alder, a 
foot or more above the ice, and tied a dry 
oak leaf to it, which, being pulled down, 
would show when he had a bite. These al- 
ders loomed through the mist at regular in- 
tervals as you walked half way round the 
pond. 

Ah, the pickerel of Walden I when I see 



».*r ^ mtxmt & ^aoK. I a» ahrajs sar- 
^ »4x :3«» MBSr. » if they were 
.»^ iKk?K My jn s^ £oK^ to Ae 

V «^- ^\ui*7ri jSt. rify WHtMK a quite 




like 

MT i^T^ iKi^. aj^ HT eras, if 
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translated before his time to the thin air of 
heaven. 

As I was desirous to recover the long lost 
bottom of Walden Pond, I surveyed it care- 
fully, before the ice broke up, early in '46, 
with compass and chain and sounding line. 
There have been many stories told about the 
bottom, or rather no bottom, of this pond, 
which certainly had no foundation for them- 
selves. It is remarkable how long men will 
believe in the bottomlessness of a pond with- 
out taking the trouble to sound it. I have 
visited two such Bottomless Ponds in one 
walk in this neighborhood. Many have be- 
lieved that Walden reached quite through to 
the other side of the globe. Some who have 
lain flat on the ice for a long time, looking 
down through the illusive medium, perchance 
with watery eyes into the bargain, and driven 
to hasty conclusions by the fear of catching 
cold in their breasts, have seen vast holes 
" into which a load of hay might be driven," 
if there were anybody to drive it, the un- 
doubted source of the Styx and entrance to 
the Infernal Begions from these parts. Oth- 
ers have gone down from the village with a 
" fifty-six " and a wagon load of inch rope, 
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elife def^li for so smaD an area ; yet not an 
iaA <?i ii e^ui K^ s^iaz^ bv tlie imagiiiation. 
Wliai if all ponds were sbaDow? Would 
h not Kaei on tbe minds of men ? I am 
tbankfiil tluu this pond was made deep and 
pore for a svmboL Wliile men belieye in 
the infinite scxne ponds will be thon^t to be 
bottomless. 

A factory owner, bearing wbat deptb I bad 
f oond, thought that it could not be true, for, 
judging from his acquaintance ¥ritb dams» 
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sand would not lie at so steep an angle. But 
the deepest ponds are not so deep in propor- 
tion to their area as most suppose, and, if 
drained, would not leave very remarkable 
valleys. They are not like cups between the 
hills; for this one, which is so unusually 
deep for its area, appears in a vertical sec- 
tion through its centre not deeper than a 
shallow plate. Most ponds, emptied, would 
leave a meadow no more hollow than we fre- 
quently see. William Gilpin, who is so ad- 
mirable in all that relates to landscapes, and 
usually so correct, standing at the head of 
Loch Fyne, in Scotland, which he describes 
as "a bay of salt water, sixty or seventy 
fathoms deep, four miles in breadth," and 
about fifty mUes long, surrounded by moun- 
tains, observes, " If we could have seen it im- 
mediately after the diluvian crash, or what- 
ever convulsion of Nature occasioned it, 
before the waters gushed in, what a horrid 
chasm it must have appeared I 

''So high as heaved the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters ." 

But if, using the shortest diameter of Loch 
Fyne, we apply these proportions to Wal- 
den, which, as we have seen, appears already 



■^ 1 -r'TZ*.'^ ?ej^«:£i :clj Zkr a shallow plate, 
r v-Il izwiT f-iiz r=r=* If sliallow. So 
^-.^ r r — r v-TZ-si-z h>irTs>TS of the chasm 
.c --•. - ^r^^ ▼itc r^rcaed- Xo doubt 
r .-; ' & -^ '""^ "Ti-irT "lii. its s^retefaiiig 
• rz-Zr . ^ ^mr. lts -f xiijcrr ?aeh a - hoirid 
:':;ipc:. ' r* tn T:i..:ii :f:if ▼Kerr? hare receded. 
n» ••;:;•: " >•: il::*:s rba izsLsirii and the far 
si^i: ■: 'JiiT cr-.uC'-i^ "3-" !«:cTzacie the imsiis- 
-x-.r-jiiZ T Til ; .-rtz:> :e :2is fvri. Often an 
ai: i-irii:^? tJt zni* ifWL'T: TZie shores of a 
7ri::_ -~T !;Lk:T ::z^ "fit j.^ i:CT>n hill^ and 
1*: >l:<^:-Z'^z,z rirTiCj.a :£ ^be plain have 
:*:--z. z.e.'fs?a-rr r: .••:iip^;il taecr ■lis^onr. Bnt 
:~ :^ fXiLrrS". 1^ "in; -vi: "v^.-ck oa the high- 
•vij-f iz'-'-^-. ■?; fzii liii 2>:D:'Wy br the pad- 
il':> itttt 1 j^t.-v-^-: 1^ izsrcziT of it is. 






J" »:■?. >:. tt'-Ill:". iz»f i-^Tiii :i lie ocean 
■^'— . > : :ji ■- :: :»f '-^-ir^ *ji?:*:z.5i£Tr^bIe com- 



A? 1 s. ;_z-.:-;l -_ir:z^ti ifi»f :-.>7 I vX>Tild de- 
TtT-zi-z- i!i-. f>:j."v .: :j»f ":i:w:ci "afiii: greater 
s..:*: r.r :..'■' '.ujz. i> ".•:>>:':*-" m ■g"_"^r-=T 7r>^ har- 
':i;ts ■•':. ,>. ".; --: f7»:-\rc :-^-:T. and I was 
>. -.7 -.?>;•.-. a: .t> r^-zril r^ vT^ilAT-rv. In the 
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level than almost any field which is ex- 
posed to the sun, wind, and plough. In one 
instance, on a line arbitrarily chosen, the 
depth did not vary more than one foot in 
thirty rods ; and generally, near the middle, 
I could calculate the variation for each one 
hundred feet in any direction beforehand 
within three or four inches. Some are ac- 
customed to speak of deep and dangerous 
holes even in quiet sandy ponds like this, 
but the effect of water under these circum- 
stances is to level all inequalities. The reg- 
ularity of the bottom and its conformity to 
the shores and the range of the neighboring 
hills were so perfect that a distant promon- 
tory betrayed itself in the soundings quite 
across the pond, and its direction could be 
determined by observing the opposite shore. 
Cape becomes bar, and plain shoal, and val- 
ley and gorge deep water and channel. 

When I had mapped the pond by the 
scale of ten rods to an inch, and put down 
the soundings, more than a hundred in all, I 
observed this remarkable coincidence. Hav- 
ing noticed that the number indicating the 
greatest depth was apparently in the centre 
of the map, I laid a rule on the map length- 
wise, and then breadthwise, and found, to 
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ST j4iL ' jc ' I ii ft . datt die fine of greatest length 

ixonrsiKW^ ^ fine of greatest breadth ex- 

<rgi\i a; ^ jvont «f pvatest depth, notwith- 

^ouidiaic ^Siax die aildle is so nearty level, 

sftf /unstnif nf die p«d isMr from regular, and 

iSf f .xTTfonf ioiirdi aad fareadtii were got by 

inMi?a.n&^ TBll;^ die coivs : and I said to my- 

AiH. ^"^214- taii-'v^ IvBX diis hint would oon- 

^hk-c V dif owwA ]ttn of die ocean as weQ 

jfc^ /c s ^iB^ «x ToidQe? Is not this the 

^uW jaar ?/c dif- )K%iit of motintains, re- 

^[tK-sM^ a> uif ^xcvvaaeof T^aOers? We know 

.Uia: jk tol i^ 3i«*c HciHat at its narrowest 



>>: i'^v xv^k;. dffiK^ ^Y an wUeii had been 
'A^m^iicACi. ^^ifcsr /Ctsvrv^ iso kiTie a bar qiiite 
Kt%>^ ibevr x&fiadi*^ jaii dwpor wabn* widun, 
>«. T.^^ :Jv ^•J" itajS^'i i;: ^ aa expansion of 

^-^^«^ - *■ ;.i ,T rji; iissi Z);ii rcilv boiijDontallv 

»\i. -..-'VIS-,*- icn;. Tv' t.'im Jk nasfn or inde- 

■\x:x.x .-.. ^T3^:^ rj>: i:TW'Cj:c: ."ff lie two capes 

>-K * ^11^ ..K ,vvL"^ftf ,*£ 12*: hiT, Ex-eiy har- 

Nv X, .x >t>^^.\fc>c. ii^"^ ifc? hs ba^r at its 

.viv.^ivv. 1 1 vf,wco,-c: i^ ibr nxKidi of 

'^ ^ .J4W. I rjv, >U8:!v.x GixYci. ibes^ die 
'^-^ 1 w«: :.- jc^A ,c r^^ ^VT«. 3kz>i die 
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character of the surrounding shore, and you 
have ahnost elements enough to make out a 
formida for all cases. 

In order to see how nearly I could guess, 
with this experience, at the deepest point in 
a pond, by observing the outlines of its sur- 
face and the character of its shores alone, I 
made a plan of White Pond, which contains 
about forty-one acres, and, like this, has no 
island in it, nor any visible inlet or outlet ; 
and as the line of greatest breadth fell very 
near the line of least breadth, where two op- 
posite capes approached each other and two 
opposite bays receded, I ventured to mark a 
point a short distance from the latter line, 
but still on the line of greatest length, as the 
deepest. The deepest part was found to be 
within one himdred feet of this, still farther 
in the direction to which I had inclined, and 
was only one foot deeper, namely, sixty feet. 
Of course, a stream running through, or an 
island in the pond, would make the problem 
much more complicated. 

If we knew all the laws of Nature, we 
should need only one fact, or the description 
of one actual phenomenon, to infer all the 
particular results at that point. Now we 
know only a few laws, and our result is viti- 
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xsi*L ax. d toant^ br anr coofosioii or ir- 
T^r^il^r^ in Xasnxe. but fajr our ignomioe 
o^f eacecif^ eLanems in die calcnlatioii. Our 
»:<>?c;5 ot Iaw and hannanr mre conoDOiidj 
is r-rr^ lo iik>se ixfescuiees which we detect; 
:c:* ibe> b^m^^Qv wliieh resoles from a fv 
■rr«e*:«rr n::=ir*r of j^mninglT conflicdng, bat 
re-Al-T c»>o.~3rrii:;j. lawsi. wfaieli we bsTe not 
vi^'cvcco. 15 icill m«>re woodezfoL The par- 
?^'— '^y- L&v-« ar^ as oar points of t^w« aa, to 
^ mT>eIjer. a moansain ovdine Taries with 
rv^rr 5vei^ asd h bas an infinite number 
of rr?dLe«w tnoa::b ahsicAnteh' but one tansL 
Evtzi wrjten olen or bored tfaroogh it is not 
^ccirr^be&i^ in hs ennreneasw 

WriAr I baT-e ohserred of die pcHid is no 
fe s> rr:i-r in etbijSw Ir b the law of sTerage. 
>.: :: i rzl^ rf i-e rwo diameters not onlv 
-J.: l-< -IS ^.-JTiri ie san in the srstem and 
rl>- .r.-.irt iz. rwr, hit draw lines dirongh 
T-i-f l-::c^i. i='-i breadth of the aggregate of 
jh iv..ui*> -oartio'siLir dailv behaviors and 
■v-ivt^ :: lifr iiit.> bis oi?ves and inlets, and 
•.v*::.fr*r rri-fy iztcrsecc will be the height or 
l-v:li ■:: b.:> .liirjLorer. Perhaps we need 
:iilv :o kn.'-w ri-.-w bis shores trend and his 
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bis depcb 'sud conoeal<?vi bottom. If he is 
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surrounded by mountainous circumstances, 
an Achillean shore, whose peaks overshadow 
and are reflected in his bosom, they suggest 
a corresponding depth in him. But a low 
and smooth shore proves him shallow on 
that side. In our bodies, a bold projecting 
brow falls off to and indicates a correspond- 
ing depth of thought. Also there is a bar 
across the entrance of our every cove, or 
particular inclination ; each is our harbor 
for a season, in which we are detained and 
partially land-locked. These inclinations are 
not whimsical usually, but their form, size, 
and direction are determined by the prom- 
ontories of the shore, the ancient axes of 
elevation. When this bar is gradually in- 
creased by storms, tides, or currents, or 
there is a subsidence of the waters, so that 
it reaches to the surface, that which was at 
first but an inclination in the shore in which 
a thought was harbored becomes an indi- 
vidual lake, cut off from the ocean, wherein 
the thought secures its own conditions, — 
changes, perhaps, from salt to fresh, becomes 
a sweet sea, dead sea, or a marsh. At the 
advent of each individual into this life, may 
we not suppose that such a bar has risen to 
the surface somewhere ? It is true, we are 
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such poor navigators that onr thoughts, for 
the most part, stand off and on upon a har- 
borless coast, are conversant only with the 
bights of the bays of poesy, or steer for the 
public ports of entry, and go into the diy 
docks of science, where they merely refit for 
this world, and no natural currents concur 
to individualize them. 

As for the inlet or outlet of Walden, I 

have not discovered any but rain and snow 

and evaporation, though perhaps, with a 

thormometer and a line, such places may be 

f^^uml^ for where the water flows into the 

)x«d it will probably be coldest in summer 

«xk1 warmed in winter. When the ice-men 

^vre M >K\>rk here in '46-7, the cakes sent 

Tv^ t1>o sK^to were one day rejected by those 

xfcS,^ xfcvrt^ siajokini: them up there, not being 

5>.^k o:>vV,;/^h to lie side by side with the 

rtw; , ji:\i :ho outt^rs thus discovered that 

jhi ^.v owr ;» :i;niall sjiaoe was two or three 

r.^^ S;^ jh"r.r.CT thjui elsewhere, which made 

th.:v, j>.;r.fe thst thoiv was an inlet there. 

r:vx A^^»^^ show^xi mo in another place what 

5^.x jS.v,^ht v^s ii **K\^oh hole," through 

^* >.;. >, tSo "jVM^d K\'^kt\i out under a hill into 

A .N ,:>/:\>T ini: wt\s*io\v. pushing^ me out on a 

>vAkv o: w to >*tv it. It was a small cavity 
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under ten feet of water ; but I think tbat I 
can warrant the pond not to need soldering 
till they find a worse leak than that. One 
has suggested, that if such a ^' leach hole " 
should be found, its connection with the 
meadow, if any existed, might be proved by 
conveying some colored powder or sawdust 
to the mouth of the hole, and then putting 
a strainer over the spring in the meadow, 
which would catch some of the particles car- 
ried through by the current. 

While I was surveying, the ice, which 
was sixteen inches thick, undulated under 
a slight wind like water. It is well known 
that a level cannot be used on ice. At one 
rod from the shore its greatest fluctuation, 
when observed by means of a level on land 
directed toward a graduated staff on the ice, 
was three quarters of an inch, though the 
ice appeared firmly attached to the shore. 
It was probably greater in the middle. 
Who knows but if our instruments were del- 
icate enough we might detect an undulation 
in the crust of the earth ? When two legs 
of my level were on the shore and the third 
on the ice, and the sights were directed over 
the latter, a rise or fall of the ice of an al- 
most infinitesimal amount made a difference 
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of w'reral feet on a tree across the pond. 
Wlien I began to cat holes for sounding 
thej>e wei^e three or four inches of water on 
the i<^ nnder a deep snow which had sunk 
it thus Hxi bat the water began immedi- 
aiehr to ran into these holes, and continued 
to run for two days in deep streams, which 
wwv away the ice on every side, and con- 
tribut<yl esstentially, if not mainly, to dry 
the surfaoe of the pond ; for, as the water 
x:ui in, it raised and floated the ice. This 
was somewhat like cutting a hole in the bot- 
tom of a ship to let the water out. When 
such holes freexe. and a rain succeeds, and 
finally a new freezing forms a fresh smooth 
kv over alL it is beautifully mottled inter- 
nally by dark figures, shaped somewhat like 
a spider's web, what vou may call ice ro- 
s^^nos, prvvluotxl by the channels worn by 
the writer riowing from all sides to a centre. 
Smiu tiuios, ;tl>o, when the ice was covered 
with shalKnv piuliUes, I saw a double shadow 
ot mvik-lt, vnio snmding on tlie head of the 
other, one on tJie ioe, the other on the trees 
or hilUsiiU\ 

AVhile yet it is ^x>ld January, and snow 
and iw an^ thiek and solid, the prudent 
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landlord comes from the village to get Ice to 
cool his simimer drink; impressively, even 
pathetically, wise, to foresee the heat and 
thirst of July now in January, — wearing 
a thick coat and mittens ! when so many 
things are not provided for. It may be that 
he lays up no treasures in this world which 
will cool his summer drink in the next. He 
cuts and saws the solid pond, unroofs the 
house of fishes, and carts off their very ele- 
ment and air, held fast by chains and stakes 
like corded wood, through the favoring win- 
ter air, to wintry cellars, to underlie the 
summer there. It looks like solidified azure, 
as, far off, it is drawn through the streets. 
These ice-cutters are a merry race, full of 
jest and sport, and when I went among 
them they were wont to invite me to saw 
pit -fashion with them, I standing under- 
neath. 

In the winter of '46-7 there came a hun- 
dred men of Hyperborean extraction swoop 
down on to our pond one morning, with 
many car-loads of ungainly-looking farming 
tools, — sleds, ploughs, drill - barrows, turf- 
knives, spades, saws, rakes, and each man 
was armed with a double-pointed pike-staff, 
such as is not described in the New-England 
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Fanner or the Cultivator. I did not know 
whether they had come to sow a crop of win- 
ter rye, or some other kind of grain recently 
intriHluoed from Icehmd. As I saw no ma- 
nure. I judged that they meant to skim the 
laud, as I had done, thinlriiig the soil was 
deep and had lain fallow long enougL 
They said that a gentleman farmer, who 
was K'hiud the scenes, wanted to double his 
tiHmey« which, as I understood, amounted to 
half a uiillion already ; but in order to cover 
etich vuie of his dollars with another, he took 
\^ the vmly coat, ay, the skin itself, of Wal- 
\Wtt l\uid in the midst of a hard winter. 
IVy went to work at once, ploughing, har- 
tx'wiu^, nxUing, furrowing, in admirable or- 
Jvr^ a* if chey were bent on making this a 
tttv\lcl t:iriu : but when I was looking sharp 
^* 't^v \% hdt kind of seeil they dropped into 
t:V t>t-r\*H, :i puiir of feUows by my side 
st5vUxv'ttI\ lvi:>ii to hoi^k up the virgin mould 
xt>vxt\ v%:;Ix d ^Hvuliar jerk, clean down to 
:;V sa:»a;» v*r mthcr the w^ter, — for it was a 
^ vr\ src'^txi;\ s»«nL — indeeil all the terra firma 
thv^rv* ^*^ — aikI haul it away on sleds, and 
::\ « I 5:x;v\^\l that they must be cutting 
v\\*: ixx A Iv^r. Sv> they came and went \ 

^\KK\ vU^v, with a peculiar shriek from the 
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locomotive, from and to some point of the 
polar regions, as it seemed to me, like a flock 
of arctic snow-birds. But sometimes Squaw 
Walden had her revenge, and a hired man, 
walking behind his team, slipped through a 
crack in the ground down toward Tartarus, 
and he who was so brave before suddenly 
became but the ninth part of a man, ahnost 
gave up his animal heat, and was glad to 
take refuge in my house, and acknowledged 
that there was some virtue in a stove; or 
sometimes the frozen soil took a piece of 
steel out of a ploughshare, or a plough got 
set in the furrow and had to be cut out. 

To speak literally, a hundred Irishmen, 
with Yankee overseers, came from Cam- 
bridge every day to get out the ice. They 
divided it into cakes by methods too well 
known to require description, and these, be- 
ing sledded to the shore, were rapidly hauled 
off on to an ice platform, and raised by grap- 
pling irons and block and tackle, worked by 
horses, on to a stack, as surely as so many 
barrels of flour, and there placed evenly 
side by side, and row upon row, as if they 
formed the solid base of an obelisk designed 
to pierce the clouds. They told me that in 
a good day they could get out a thousand 
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9M&s^ w^'ft w:is the yield of about one acre. 
rWo r«ic» azhi ** eradle holes ** were worn in 
lan M« ft^ oa terra Jirmaj by the passage of 
^ sa^ oTer the same track, and the horses 
jiY:ir*jkbiy ase their oats out of cakes of ice 
jx.*^' ved oat like boekets. They stacked up 
:iie v-xk^fs diT25 in the open air in a pile thir- 
rw-dtv rWc hi;;h v>n one side and six or seven 
cv\i:> <4u;ire. patting hay between the out- 
s&ie L&yers to exclnde the air ; for when the 
wind* though never so cold, finds a passage 
througiu it will wear large cavities, leaving 
;$Ii^t supports or studs only here and there, 
;iZKi dually topple it down. At first it looked 
like a vast blue f oit or Valhalla ; but when 
they began to tuek the coarse meadow hay 
into the crevices, and this became covered 
with riiuf and icicles, it looked like a vener- 
able moss - iijv>wn and hoary ruin, built of 
azure - tiutcil marble, the abode of Winter, 
that old man we see in the almanac, — his 
shanty, as if he had a design to estivate with 
us. They calculated that not twenty -five 
JH- r cent, of this would reach its destination, 
and that two or three per cent, would be 
wasted in the cars. However, a still greater 
part of this heap had a different destiny 
from what was intended ; for, either because 
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the ice was found not to keep so well as was 
expected, containing more air tban usual, or 
for some other reason, it never got to mar- 
ket. This heap, made in the winter of '46-7 
and estimated to contain ten thousand tons, 
was finally covered with hay and boards; 
and though it was unroofed the following 
July, and a part of it carried off, the rest 
remaining exposed to the sun, it stood over 
that summer and the next winter, and was 
not quite melted till September, 1848. Thus 
the pond recovered the greater part. 

Like the water, the Walden ice, seen near 
at hand, has a green tint, but at a distance 
is beautifully blue, and you can easily tell 
it from the white ice of the river, or the 
merely greenish ice of some ponds, a quar- 
ter of a mile off. Sometimes one of those 
great cakes slips from the ice-man's sled into 
the village street, and lies there for a week 
like a great emerald, an object of interest to 
all passers. I have noticed that a portion 
of Walden which in the state of water was 
green will often, when frozen, appear from 
the same point of view blue. So the hollows 
about this pond will, sometimes, in the win- 
ter, be filled with a greenish water somewhat 
like its own, but the next day will have 
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his boat, like a floating leaf, beholding his 
form reflected in the waves, where lately a 
hundred men securely labored. 

Thus it appears that the sweltering inhab- 
itants of Charleston and New Orleans, of 
Madras and Bombay and Calcutta, drink at 
my well. In the morning I bathe my intel- 
lect in the stupendous and cosmogonal phi- 
losophy of the Bhagvat Geeta, since whose 
composition years of the gods have elapsed, 
and in comparison with which our modem 
world and its literature seem puny and triv- 
ial ; and I doubt if that philosophy is not 
to be referred to a previous state of exist- 
ence, so remote is its sublimity from our con- 
ceptions. I lay down the book and go to 
my well for water, and lo ! there I meet the 
servant of the Bramin, priest of Brahma and 
Vishnu and Indra, who still sits in his tem- 
ple on the Ganges reading the Vedas, or 
dwells at the root of a tree with his crust 
and water jug. I meet his servant come to 
draw water for his master, and our buckets 
as it were grate together in the same well. 
The pure Walden water is mingled with the 
sacred water of the Ganges. With favoring 
winds it is wafted past the site of the fabu- 
lous islands of Atlantis and the HesperideSy 
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makes the peripins of Hanno, and, fltmthig 
l^ Temate and Tidore and the numtli of the 
Persian Giilf,#melts in tiie tropio gales of 
tlie Indian seas, and is landed in porte of 
which Alexander only heard the nmnes. 




XVII 

SPRING 

HE opening of large tracts by 
the ice-cutters commonly causes 
a pond to break up earlier ; for 
the water, agitated by the wind, 
even in cold weather, wears away the sur- 
rounding ice. But such was not the effect on 
Walden that year, for she had soon got a 
thick new garment to take the place of the 
old. This pond never breaks up so soon as 
the others in this neighborhood, on account 
both of its greater depth and its having no 
stream passing through it to melt or wear 
away the ice. I never knew it to open in the 
course of a winter, not excepting that of 
'52-3, which gave the ponds so severe a trial. 
It commonly opens about the first of April, 
a week or ten days later than Flints' Pond 
and Fair Haven, besdnnine: to melt on the 
north side and in the Sluower parts where it 
began to freeze. It indicates better than any 
water hereabouts the absolute progress of 
the season, being least affected by transient 
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ohanges of tempentiire. A severe oold of « 
few days' dnratum in Maieh may veiy mndi 
letard the opening of llie foiiiier ponds, wlnle 
the temperature of Walden increases almort 
oninterraptedly. Albennmneter ihrostinto 
the middle of Walden on the 6th of March, 
1847, stood at 82®, or freedng pcxint ; near 
the shore at SS"" ; in tiie middle of Hmts' 
Fkmd, the same day, at 82(®; at a dosen 
rods from the shore, in shallow water, under 
loe a foot thick, at 86®. This di£Eerenoe ni 
three and a half degrees between liie tem- 
perature of the deep water and ilie shallow 
in the latter pond, and liie fact that a great 
proportion of it is oomparatively shallow, 
show why it shoald break np so nmch sooner 
than Waldoi. The ice in liie ahaDowest 
part was at this time soYeral inches thinner 
than in the middle. In midwinter the mid- 
dle had been the warmest and the ice tiiinr 
nest thei^. So. also, eyeiy one who has 
waded aK>ut the shores of a pond in som- 
mer must have peix^eired how much warmer 
the water is elose to the shore, where only 
tKne^ or four inches deep, dian a little dis- 
taniv <mt^ and on die sorEaoe where it is 
dee|v than near the WttuHn. In spring the 
$un iH>t vxnlv exerts an injinenee tbron^ the 
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increased temperature of the air and earth, 
but its heat passes through ice a foot or 
more thick, and is reflected from the bottom 
in shallow water, and so also warms the wa- 
ter and melts the under side of the ice, at 
the same time that it is melting it more di- 
rectly above, making it uneven, and causing 
the air bubbles which it contains to extend 
themselves upward and downward until it is 
completely honey-combed, and at last disap- 
pears suddenly in a single spring rain. Ice 
has its grain as well as wood, and when a 
cake begins to rot or " comb," that is, as- 
sume the appearance of honey-comb, what- 
ever may be its position, the air cells are at 
right angles with what was the water sur- 
face. Where there is a rock or a log rising 
near to the surface the ice over it is much 
thinner, and is frequently quite dissolved by 
this reflected heat ; and I have been told 
that in the experiment at Cambridge to 
freeze water in a shallow wooden pond, 
though the cold^ air circulated imdemeath, 
and so had access to both sides, the reflec- 
tion of the sun from the bottom more than 
counterbalanced this advantage. When a 
warm rain in the middle of the winter melts 
off the snow-ice from Walden, and leaves a 
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from over the hills ; it stretched itself and 
yawned like a waking man with a gradually 
increasing tumult, which was kept up three 
or four hours. It took a short siesta at 
noon, and boomed once more toward night, 
as the sun was withdrawing his influence. 
In the right stage of the weather a pond 
fires its evening gun with great regularity. 
But in the middle of the day, being full of 
cracks, and the air also being less elastic, it 
had completely lost its resonance, and prob- 
ably fishes and muskrats could not then 
have been stunned by a blow on it. The 
fishermen say that the ^^ thundering of the 
pond " scares the fishes and prevents their 
biting. The pond does not thunder every 
evening, and I cannot tell surely when to 
expect its thundering; but though I may 
perceive no difference in the weather, it 
does. Who would have suspected so large 
and cold and thick-skinned a thing to be so 
sensitive ? Yet it has its law to which it 
thunders obedience when it should as surely 
as the buds expand in the spring. The 
earth is all alive and covered with papillae. 
The largest pond is as sensitive to atmos- 
pheric changes as the globule of mercury in 
its tube. 
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gone off with the fog, spirited away. One 
year I went across the middle only five days 
before it disappeared entirely. In 1845 
Walden was first completely open on the 
1st of April ; in '46, the 25th of March ; in 
'47, the 8th of April; in '51, the 28th of 
March ; in '52, the 18th of April ; in '58, 
the 23d of March ; in '54, about the 7th of 
ApriL 

Every incident connected with the break- 
mg up of the rivers and ponds and the set- 
tling of the weather is particularly interest- 
ing to us who live in a climate of so great 
extremes. When the warmer days come, 
they who dwell near the river hear the ice 
crack at night with a startling whoop as loud 
as artillery, as if its icy fetters were rent 
from end to end, and within a few days see 
it rapidly going out. So the alligator comes 
out of the mud with quakings of the earth. 
One old man, who has been a close observer 
of Nature, and seems as thoroughly wise in 
regard to all her operations as if she had 
been put upon the stocks when he was a boy, 
and he had helped to lay her keel, — who 
has come to his growth, and can hardly ac- 
quire more of natural lore if he should live 
to the age of Methuselah, — told me, and I 
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9kM in the ba5h€^ on the somh sde« to await 
ihem. The ice was melted for three or four 
rods from the .shore, and there was a smooth 
and warm sheet of water, with a muddv bot- 
torn, such as the ducks love, within, and he 
thought it likely that some would be along 
pretty soon. After he had lain still there 
about an hour he heard a low and seemingly 
very distant sound, but singularly grand 
and impressive, imlike anything he had ever 
heard, gradually swelling and increasing as 
if it would have a universal and memorable 
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endmg, a suUen rush and roar, which seemed 
to him all at once like the sound of a vast 
body of fowl coming in to settle there, and, 
seizing his gun, he started up in haste and 
excited ; but he found, to his surprise, that 
the whole body of the ice had started while 
he lay there, and drifted in to the shore, 
and the sound he had heard was made by its 
edge grating on the shore, — at first gently 
nibbled and crumbled ojBE, but at length 
heaving up and scattering its wrecks along 
the island to a considerable height before it 
came to a stand still. 

At len&ili the sun's rays have attained the 
right ^t and .». 4^ bl., .p MM 
and rain and melt the snow banks, and the 
sun dispersing the mist smiles on a check- 
ered landscape of russet and white smoking 
with incense, through which the traveller 
picks his way from islet to islet, cheered by 
the music of a thousand tinkling rills and 
rivulets whose veins are filled with the blood 
of winter which they are bearing oJBE. 

Few phenomena gave me more delight 
than to observe the forms which thawing 
sand and clay assume in flowing down the 
sides of a deep cut on the railroad through 
which I passed on my way to the village, a 
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vine, or any vegetable leaves ; destined per- 
haps, under some circumstances, to become 
a puzzle to future geologists. The whole cut 
impressed me as if it were a cave with its 
stalactites laid open to the light. The va- 
nous shades of the sand are singularly rich 
and agreeable, embracing the dijGFerent iron 
colors, brown, gray, yellowish, and reddish. 
When the flowing mass reaches the drain 
at the foot of the bank it spreads out flat- 
ter into strands, the separate streams losing 
their semi - cylindrical form and gradually 
becoming more flat and broad, running to- 
gether as they are more moist, till they form 
an almost flat sand, still variously and beau- 
tifully shaded, but in which you can trace 
the original forms of vegetation ; till at 
length, in the water itself, they are con- 
verted into banks, like those formed off the 
mouths of rivers, and the forms of vegetation 
are lost in the ripple marks on the bottom. 

The whole bank, which is from twenty to 
forty feet high, is sometimes overlaid with 
a mass of this kind of foliage, or sandy rup- 
ture, for a quarter of a mile on one or both 
sides, the produce of one spring day. What 
makes this sand foliage remarkable is its 
springing into existence thus suddenly. 
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lobed, or B, doubled lobed,) with the liquid 
I behind it pressing it forward. In globe, 
glb^ the guttural g adds to the meaning the 
capacity of the throat. The feathers and 
wings of birds are stiU drier and thinner 
leaves. Thus, also, you pass from the 
lumpish grub in the earth to the airy and 
fluttering butterfly. The very globe contin- 
ually transcends and translates itself, and 
becomes winged in its orbit. Even ice be- 
gins with delicate crystal leaves, as if it had 
flowed into moulds which the fronds of 
water plants have impressed on the watery 
mirror. The whole tree itself is but one 
leaf, and rivers are still vaster leaves whose 
pulp is intervening earth, and towns and 
cities are the ova of insects in their axils. 

When the sun withdraws the sand ceases 
to flow, but in the morning the streams will 
start once more and branch and branch 
again into a myriad of others. You here 
see perchance how blood-vessels are formed. 
If you look closely you observe that first 
there pushes forward from the thawing mass 
a stream of softened sand with a drop-like 
point, like the ball of the finger, feeling its 
way slowly and blindly downward, until at 
last with more heat and moisture, as the sun 
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p^t8 higher^ the most fluid portion^ in its 
«fii^Tt to obey the law to which the mosfc 
in^rt alsi) yields, separates from the latter 
and forms for itself a meandering channel 
fW arU'ry within that, in which is seen a 
liulo livery stream glancing like lightning 
f f\^u \ui€» stage of pulpy leaves or branches 
fv^ MioUior^ and ever and anon swallowed up 
iu iKo :»uul. It is wonderful how rapidly 
xv^ ^vrixvtly the sand organizes itself as it 
lk»ri^ u^idng the best material its mass af- 
fvv\l$ fv^ form the sharp edges of its chan- 
twl* Sttoh aw the sources of rivers. In 
tiw" ;!dlioi\Hi$ matter which the water depos- 
its i$ (vrtiaps the bony system, and in the 
ssUl tittor ^>il and organic matter the fleshy 
tl^re vvr vvMular tissue. What is man but 
ci v,\,vs5i v\t thAwiusj olav? The ball of the 
>.,x.v..^v, r,v.;;^^r is but a drop congealed. The 
'^/.^vrs a:\s\ :<vs tlow to tlieir extent from 
';,v ^h^x^iv.;: :xtAciij!iof the body. Who knows 
x^\^5 ;h«;" b\iu\;iu Ivxiy woidd expand and 
t\,^^* o,;: ro ur.vlor a more genial heaven? 
Ix v.x :':u^ hAix.l ii spreading j!>a/wi leaf with 
^,,N \^\\< AUvl wius? The ear mav be re- 
^^aI<\1» 'AivltuUw as a lichen, umbilicaria. 
>vii vlv sule vvt :ho head, with its lobe or 
>lx\^x\ Th^* Up — ,\ioji;»«, fn>m labor (^?) — 
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laps or lapsed from the sides of the cavernous 
mouth. The nose is a manifest congealed 
drop or stalactite. The chin is a still larger 
drop, the confluent dripping of the face. 
The cheeks are a slide from the brows into 
the valley of the face, opposed and diffused 
by the cheek bones. Each rounded lobe of 
the vegetable leaf, too, is a thick and now 
loitering drop, larger or smaller ; the lobes 
are the fingers of the leaf ; and as many 
lobes as it has, in so many directions it 
tends to flow, and more heat or other genial 
influences would have caused it to flow yet 
farther. 

Thus it seemed that this one hillside illus- 
trated the principle of all the operations of 
Nature. The Maker of this earth but pat- 
ented a leaf. What Champollion will de- 
cipher this hieroglyphic for us, that we may 
turn over a new leaf at last? This phenom- 
enon is more exhilarating to me than the 
luxuriance and fertility of vineyards. True, 
it is somewhat excrementitious in its char- 
acter, and there is no end to the heaps of 
liver, lights, and bowels, as if the globe were 
turned wrong side outward; but this sug- 
gests at least Ihat Nature has some bowels, 
and there again is mother of humaoity. This 
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is the frost conung out of the ground ; this 
is Spring. It precedes the green and flow- 
ery spring, as mythology precedes regular 
poetry. I know of nothing more purgative 
of winter fumes and indigestions. It con- 
vinces me that Earth is still in her swaddling 
clothes, and stretches forth baby fingers on 
every side. Fresh curls spring from the 
baldest brow. There is nothing inorganic. 
These foliaceous heaps lie along the bank 
like the slag of a furnace, showing that Nar 
ture is " in fuU blast " within. The earth is 
not a mere fragment of dead history, strar 
tum upon stratum like the leaves of a book, 
to be studied by geologists and antiquaries 
chiefly, but living poetry like the leaves of 
a tree, which precede flowers and fruit, — 
not a fossil earth, but a living earth ; com- 
pared with whose great central life all ani- 
mal and vegetable life is merely parasitic. 
Its throes will heave our exuviae from their 
graves. You may melt your metals and 
cast them into the most beautiful moulds 
you can ; they will never excite me like the 
forms which this molten earth flows out 
into. And not only it, but the institutions 
upon it are plastic like clay in the hands of 
the potter. 
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Ere long, not only on these banks, but on 
every hill and plain and in every hollow, the 
frost comes out of the ground like a dormant 
quadruped from Its burrow, and seeks the 
sea with music, or migrates to other climes 
in clouds. Thaw with his gentle persuasion 
is more powerful than Thor with his ham- 
mer. The one melts, the other but breaks 
in pieces. 

When the ground was partially bare of 
snow, and a few warm days had dried its 
surface somewhat, it was pleasant to com- 
pare the first tender signs of the infant year 
just peeping forth with the stately beauty of 
the withered vegetation which had withstood 
the winter, — life- everlasting, golden-rods, 
pinweeds, and gra^seful wild grasses, more 
obvious and interesting frequently than in 
summer even, as if their beauty was not ripe 
till then; even cotton-grass, cat- tails, mul- 
leins, johnswort, hard - hack, meadyw-sweet, 
and other strong-stemmed plants, those un- 
exhausted granaries which entertain the ear- 
liest birds, — decent weeds, at least, which 
widowed Nature wears. I am particularly 
attracted by the arching and sheaf -like top 
of the wool-grass ; it brings back the sum- 
mer to our winter memories, and is among 
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i3»f forms wliich art loTes to copy, and which, 
is i3»f Tv^tiUe kingdcHii, liave the same le- 
liixci to types already in the mind of man 
:sbis a£3z»noinr has. It is an antique style, 
ciier dun Greek or Egyptian. Many of 
tbe p^MSKunena of Winter are suggestive of 
as zsiexpresssihie tenderness and fragile deli- 
vtK'T. We are accustomed to hear tiiis Iniig 
iesvriKed as a rude and boisterous tyrant; 
he? viih the gentleness of a lover he adorns 
ibe irestws of Summer. 

Ai the appniiach of spring the red-squir- 
rel j>>t under my house, two at a time, di- 
rtx'dy under my feet as I sat reading or 
wrEruj:, and kept up the queerest chuckling 
aad chirruping and vocal pirouetting and 
C^rv:Hn^ sounds that ever were heard ; and 
>*r.^r. I sram^vd they only chirruped the 
1. Uv^;r. &5 if past all fear and respect in 
:*vir ir-aJ prnnks, defying humanity to stop 
rh^iu. ^[v^ you don't — chickaree — chick- 
Artv, They were wholly deaf to my argu- 
iivr.riis or tailed to perceive their force, and 
tVU iu:o a strain of invective that was irre- 
sisriblo. 

The drst sparrow of spring! The year 
Wgimiing with younger hope than ever! 
The faint silvery- warblings heard over the 
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partially bare and moist fields from the blue- 
bird, the song-sparrow, and the red-wing, as 
if the last flakes of winter tinkled as they 
fell ! What at such a time are histories, 
chronologies, traditions, and all written rev- 
elations ? The brooks sing carols and glees 
to the spring. The marsh-hawk sailing low 
over the meadow is already seeking the first 
slimy life that awakes. The sinking sound 
of melting snow is heard in all dells, and 
the ice dissolves apace in the ponds. The 
grass flames up on the hillsides like a spring 
fire, — " et primitus oritur herba imbribus 
primoribus evocata," — as if the earth sent 
forth an inward heat to greet the returning 
sun ; not yellow but green is the color of its 
flame ; — the symbol of perpetual youth, the 
grass-blade, like a long green ribbon, streams 
from the sod into the summer, checked in- 
deed by the frost, but anon pushing on 
again, lifting its spear of last year's hay 
with the fresh life below. It grows as stead 
ily as the rill oozes out of the ground. It is 
almost identical with that, for in the grow- 
ing days of June, when the riUs are dry, 
the grass blades are their channels, and from 
year to year the herds drink at this peren- 
nial green stream, and the mower draws 
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r*««. ?-«»» r*dk^ H^ ?ao is helping to 
laQiCsQine die great sweep- 
zm -id^ >:t die ice, answering 
s :3iik» jc 3ie shore, bat more 
1= 3^ nmsEiHy hard, owing to the 
i5c*f roc ^razLfient cold, and all wa- 
>^i jr -vaT^ Ike a pabee floor. But the 
▼"niL ?ili:»r-? -a&r=rir'i -jv-er its opaque surface 
n "LJi. "zll :r r*:aL'Cits the living surface be- 
T "ciL I: j? xL-.ri'jOi to behold this ribbon 
:c TT-iTc-: frarklinz in the sun, the bare face 
. f "lii^r rccd rill of srlee and youth, as if it 
*z«:i£e lie tov of the fishes within it, and of 
the saada on its shore, — a silvery sheen as 
fnjm the scales of a leuciscuSy as it were 
all one active fish. Such is the contrast be- 
tween iiinter and spring. Walden was dead 
and is alive again. But this spring it broke 
up more steadily, as I have said. 
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The change from storm and winter to se- 
rene and mild weather, from dark and slug- 
gish hours to bright and elastic ones, is a 

It is seemingly instantaneous at last. Sud- 
denly an influx of light filled my house, 
though the evening was at hand, and the 
clouds of winter still overhung it, and the 
eaves were dripping with sleety rain. I 
looked out the window, and lo 1 where yes- 
terday was cold gray ice there lay the trans- 
parent pond already calm and full of hope 
as in a summer evening, reflecting a summer 
evening sky in its bosom, though none was 
visible overhead, as if it had intelligence 
with some remote horizon. I heard a robin 
in the distance, the first I had heard for 
many a thousand years, methought, whose 
note I shall not forget for many a thousand 
more, — the same sweet and powerful song 
as of yore. O the evening robin, at the end 
of a New England simmier day ! If I could 
ever find the twig he sits upon ! I mean he; 
I mean the twig. This at least is not the 
Turdua migratorius. The pitch-pines and 
shrub-oaks about my house, which had so 
long drooped, suddenly resumed their sev- 
eral characters, looked brighter, greener, 
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from the leader at intervals, trusting to break 
their fast in muddier pools. A "plump" 
of ducks rose at the same time and took 
the route to the north in the wake of their 
noisier cousins. 

For a week I heard the circling groping 
clangor of some solitary goose in the foggy 
mornings, seeking its companion, and still 
peopling the woods with the sound of a 
larger life than they could sustain. In 
April the pigeons were seen again flying 
express in small flocks, and in due time I 
heard the martins twittering over my clear- 
ing, though it had not seemed that the town- 
ship contained so many that it could afford 
me any, and I fancied that they were pecu- 
liarly of the ancient race that dwelt in hol- 
low trees ere white men came. In almost 
aU climes the tortoise and the frog are 
among the precursors and heralds of this 
season, and birds fly with song and glancing 
plumage, and plants spring and bloom, and 
winds blow, to correct this slight oscillation 
of the poles and preserve the equilibrium of 
Nature. 

As every season seems best to us in its 
turn, so the coming in of spring is like the 
creation of Cosmos out of Chaos and the 
realization of the Golden Age. — 
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A single gentle rain makes the grass many 
duklets gi^eener. So oar prospects brighten 
on the influx of better thoughts. We should 
be blessed if we Hred in the present always, 
and took advantage of every accident that 
befell u^ like the gra^s which confesses the 
influen^v of the sli£:htest dew that falls on 
it ; and did not spend our time in atoning 
for the neglect of past opportunities, which 
we oiUI doins: our dutw We loiter in win- 
ter while it is already spring. In a pleasant 
spring morning all men's sins are forgiven. 
Such a day is a truce to vice. ^\Tiile such 
a sun holds out to burn, the vilest sinner 
may return. Tlu'ough our own recovered 
innocence we discern the innocence of our 
neighbors. You may have known your 
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neighbor yesterday for a thief, a drunkard, 
or a sensualist, and merely pitied or de- 
spised him, and despaired of the world ; but 
the sun shines bright and warm this first 
sprmg morning, recreating the world, and 
you meet him at some serene work, and see 
how his exhausted and debauched veins ex- 
pand with still joy and bless the new day, 
feel the spring influence with the innocence 
of infancy, and all his faults are forgotten. 
There is not only an atmosphere of good will 
about him, but even a savor of holiness grop- 
ing for expression, blindly and ineffectually 
perhaps, like a new-born instmct, and for a 
short hour the south hill-side echoes to no 
vulgar jest. You see some innocent fair 
shoots preparing to burst from his gnarled 
rind and try another year's life, tender and 
fresh as the youngest plant. Even he has 
entered into the joy of his Lord. Why the 
jailer does not leave open his prison doors, 

— why the judge does not dismiss his case, 

— why the preacher does not dismiss his 
congregation! It is because they do not 
obey the hint which God gives them, nor ac- 
cept the pardon which he freely offers to all. 

" A return to goodness produced each day 
in the tranquil and beneficent breath of the 
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Not yet the pine felled on its mountains had descended 
To the liquid waves that it might see a foreign world, 
And mortals knew no shores but their own. 

• •••••• 

There was eternal spring, and placid zephyrs with 

warm 
Blasts soothed the flowers bom without seed." 

On the 29th of April, as I was fishing 
from the bank of the river near the Nine- 
Acre-Comer bridge, standing on the quaking 
grass and willow roots, where the muskrats 
lurk, I heard a singular rattling sound, 
somewhat like that of the sticks which boys 
play with their fingers, when, looking up, I 
observed a very slight and graceful hawk, 
like a night-hawk, alternately soaring like a 
ripple and tumbling a rod or two over and 
over, showing the underside of its wings, 
which gleamed like a satin ribbon in the 
sun, or like the pearly inside of a shell. 
This sight reminded me of falconry and 
what nobleness and poetry are associated 
with that sport. The Merlin it seemed to 
me it might be called: but I care not for its 
name. It was the most ethereal flight I 
had ever witnessed. It did not simply flut- 
ter like a butterfly, nor soar like the larger 
hawks^ but it sported with proud reliance in 
the fields of air ; mounting again and again 
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they had been slumbering in their graves, 
as some suppose. There needs no stronger 
proof of immortality. All things must live 
in such a light. O Death, where was thy 
sting? O Grave, where was thy victory, 
then? 

Our village life woidd stagnate if it were 
not for the unexplored forests and meadows 
which surround it. We need the tonic of 
wildness,— to wade sometimes m marshes 
where the bittern and the meadow-hen lurk, 
aad hear the booming of the snipe ; to smell 
the whispering sedge where only some wilder 
and more solitary fowl builds her nest, and 
the mink crawls with its belly close to the 
ground. At the same time that we are ear- 
nest to explore and learn all things, we re- 
quire that all things be mysterious and unex- 
plorable, that land and sea be infinitely wUd, 
unsurveyed and unf athomed by us because 
unfathomable. We can never have enough 
of Nature. We must be refreshed by the 
sight of mexhaustible vigor, vast and Ti- 
tanic features, the sea-coast with its wrecks, 
the wUdemess with its living and its decay- 
ing trees, the thunder cloud, and the rain 
which lasts three weeks and produces fresh- 
ets. We need to witness our own limits 
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Early in May, the oaks, hickories, maples, 
and other trees, just putting out amidst the 
pine woods around the pond, imparted a 
brightness Uke sunshine to the landscape, es- 
pecially in cloudy days, as if the sun were 
breaking through mists and shining faintly 
on the hill-sides here and there. On the 
third or fourth of May I saw a loon in the 
pond, and during the first week of the month 
I heard the whippoorwiU, the brown-thrasher, 
the veery, the wood-pewee, the chewink, and 
other birds. I had heard the wood-thrush 
long before. The phoebe had already come 
once more and looked in at my door and 
window, to see if my house was cavern-like 
enough for her, sustaining herself on hum- 
ming wings with clinched talons, as if she 
held by the air, while she surveyed the 
premises. The sulphur-like pollen of the 
pitch-pine ^oon covered the pond and the 
stones and rotten wood along the shore, so 
that you could have collected a barrel-ful. 
This is the " sulphur showers " we hear of. 
Even in Calidas' drama of Sacontala, we 
read of " rills dyed yellow with the golden 
dust of the lotus." And so the seasons went 
rolling on into summer, as one rambles into 
higher and higher grass. 
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CONCLUSION 

O the sick the doctors wisely 
recommend a change of air and 
scenery. Thank Heaven, here 
is not all the world. The buck- 
eye does not grow in New England, and the 
mocking-bird is rarely heard here. The 
wild-goose is more of a cosmopolite than we ; 
he breaks his fast in Canada, takes a lunch- 
eon in the Ohio, and plumes himself for the 
night in a southern bayou. Even the bison, 
to some extent, keeps pace with the seasons, 
cropping the pastures of the Colorado only 
till a greener and sweeter grass awaits him 
by the Yellowstone. Yet we think that if 
rail-fences are pulled down, and stone-walls 
piled up on our farms, boimds are hence- 
forth set to our lives and our fates decided. 
If you are chosen town-clerk, forsooth, you 
cannot go to Tierra del Fuego this summer : 
but you may go to the land of infernal fire 
nevertheless. The universe is wider than 
our views of it. 
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Mr. Grinnell know where he himself is ? 
Be rather the Mungo Park, the Lewis and 
Clarke and Frobisher, of your own streams 
and oceans ; explore your own higher lati- 
tudes, — with shiploads of preserved meats 
to support you, if they be necessary; and 
pile the empty cans sky-high for a sign. 
Were preserved meats invented to preserve 
meat merely ? Nay, be a Coliunbus to whole 
new continents and worlds within you, open- 
ing new channels, not of trade, but of 
thought. Every man is the lord of a realm 
beside which the earthly empire of the Czar 
is but a petty state, a hummock left by the 
ice. Yet some can be patriotic who have no 
seZ/^respect, and sacrifice the greater to the 
less. They love the soil which makes their 
graves, but have no sympathy with the spirit 
which may still animate their clay. Pa- 
triotism is a maggot in their heads. What 
was the meaning of that South-Sea Explor- 
ing Expedition, with all its parade and ex- 
pense, but an indirect recognition of the 
fact, that there are continents and seas in 
the moral world, to which every man is an 
isthmus or an inlet, yet unexplored by him, 
but that it is easier to sail many thousand 
miles through cold and storm and cannibals, 
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in A goyemmenft ship, with five himdied mm, 
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enlist. Start now on that farthest western 
way, which does not pause at the Mississippi 
or the Pacific, nor conduct toward a worn- 
out China or Japan, but leads on direct a 
tangent to this sphere, summer and winter, 
day and night, sun down, moon down, and 
at last earth down too. 

It is said that Mirabeau took to highway 
robbery " to ascertain what degree of resolu- 
tion was necessary in order to place one's 
self in formal opposition to the most sacred 
laws of society." He declared that " a sol- 
dier who fights in the ranks does not require 
half so much courage as a foot -pad," — 
" that honor and religion have never stood 
in the way of a well-considered and a firm 
resolve." This was manly, as the world 
goes ; and yet it was idle, if not desperate. 
A saner man would have found himself 
often enough « in formal opposition " to 
what are deemed " the most sacred laws of 
society," through obedience to yet more sa- 
cred laws, and so have tested his resolution 
without going out of his way. It is not for 
a man to put himself in such an attitude to 
society, but to maintain himself in whatever 
attitude he find himself through obedience 
to the laws of his being, which will never b« 
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one of opposition to a just government, if 
he should chance to meet with such. 

I left the woods for as ^ood a reason as I 
went there. Perhaps it seemed to me that I 
Jiad se veral more lives to liye^jmdLfiQiild not 
spare any more time forthat one. It is re - 
niaj^ahle_lK)wjBa^^ 

mto a particular route, an d make a beaten 
track for ourselves. I had not lived there a 
week before my feet wore a path from my 
door to the pond-side ; and though it is five 
or six years since I trod it, it is still quite 
distinct. It is true, I fear that others may 
have fallen into it, and so helped to keep it 
open. The surface of the earth is soft and 
impressible by the feet of men ; and so with 
the paths which the mind travels. How 
worn and dusty, then, must be the highways 
of the world, how deep the ruts of tradition 
and conformity ! I did not wish to take a 
cabin passage, but rather to go before the 
mast and on the deck of the world, for there 
I could best see the moonlight amid the 
mountains. I do not wish to go below now. 

I learned this, at least, by my experiment j 
t hat i£ one advances confidently in the direc- 
tion of his dreams, and endeavors to live 
the life which he has imagined, he will meet 
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ynth ^ ap fv*^^g \]^nfiypftfitftd in common hours. 
He wiU put some things behind, wiU pa^s 
an invisible boundary ; new, universal, and 
more liberal laws will begin to establish 
themselves around and within him ; or the 
old laws be expanded, aiid interpreted in his 
favor in a more liberal sense, and he will 
live with the license of a higher order of 
beings. In proportion as he simplifies his 
life, the laws of the universe will appear 
less complex, and solitude will not be soli- 
tude, nor poverty poverty, nor weakness 
weakness. If you have built castles in the 
air, your work need not be lost; that is 
where they should be. Now put the foun- 
dations under them. 

It is a ridiculous demand which England 
and America make, that you shall speak so 
that they can understand you. Neither men 
nor toad-stools grow so. As if that were 
important, and there were not enough to un- 
derstand you without them. As if Nature 
could support but one order of understand- 
ings, could not sustain birds as well as quad- 
rupeds, flying as well as creeping things, and 
hush and who^ which Bright can understand, 
were the best English. As if there were 
safety in stupidity alone. I fear chiefly lest 
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mj expresskm mmy not be extra-vagant 
enoQglu muT not wander far enough beyond 
tlie nmrrow limits of my daily experience, so 
as to be adequate to the truth of which I 
hare been convinced. Extra vagancet it 
depoids on how you are yarded. The mi- 
grating bufiUo, which seeks new pastures in 
another latitude^ is not extravagant like the 
cow which kicks over the pail, leaps the cow- 
yard f ence^ and runs after her calf, in milk- 
ing time. I desire to speak somewhere wiihr 
omt bounds ; like a man in a waking moment, 
to men in their waking moments; for I am 
convinced that I cannot exaggerate enough 
even to lay the foundation of a true expres- 
sion. Who that has heard a strain of music 
feared then lest he should speak extrava- 
gantly any more forever? In view of the 
future or possible, we should live quite laxly 
and undefined in front, our outlines dim and 
misty on that side ; as our shadows reveal 
an insensible perspiration toward the sun. 
The volatile truth of our words should con- 
tinually betray the inadequacy of the re- 
sidual statement. Their truth is instantly 
translated ; its literal monimient alone re- 
mains. The words which express our faith 
and piety are not definite ; yet they are sig- 
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nificant and fragrant like frankincense to 
superior natures. 

Why level downward to our dullest per- 
ception always, and praise that as common 
sense ? The commonest sense is the sense of 
men asleep, which they express by snoring. 
Sometimes we are inclined to class those who 
are-once-and-a-half witted with the half-wit- 
ted, because we appreciate only a third part 
of their wit. Sopie would find fault with the 
morning -red, if they ever got up early 
enough. " They pretend," as I hear, " that 
the verses of Kabir have four different 
senses ; illusion, spirit, intellect, and the exo- 
teric doctrine of the Vedas ; " but in this part 
of the world it is considered a ground for 
complaint if a man's writings admit of more 
than one interpretation. While England 
endeavors to cure the potato-rot, will not 
any endeavor to cure the brain-rot, which 
prevails so much more widely and fatally ? 

I do not suppose that I have attained to 
obscurity, but I should be proud if no more 
fatal fault were found with my pages on 
this score than was found with the "Walden 
ice. Southern customers objected to its 
blue color, which is the evidence of its pu- 
rity, as if it were muddy, and preferred the 
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is better dian a dead fim. Shall a man go 
and hai^ himself beeanse he bekmss to die 
««TWue^ «.d not be^lriggest 
PjgmT that he can? Let every one mind 
Us own bosiness, and endeavor to be what 
he was made. 

Why should we be in such desperate haste 
to succeed and in sach desperate enterprises? 
If a man does not keep pace with his com- 
panions, perhaps it is because he hears a 
different drummer. Let him step to the 
music which he hears, however measured or 
far away. It is not impoiiant that he should 
mature as soon as an apple-tree or an oak. 
Shall he turn his spring into simimer? If 
the condition of things which we were made 
for is not yet, what were any reality which 
we can substitute? We will not be ship- 
wrecked on a vain reality. Shall we with 
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pains erect a heaven of blue glass over our- 
selves, though when it is done we shall be 
sure to gaze still at the true ethereal heaven 
far above, as if the former were not ? 

There was an artist in the city of Kouroo 
who was disposed to strive after perfection. 
One day it came into his mind to make a 
staff. Having considered that in an imper- 
fect work time is an ingredient, but into a 
perfect work time does not enter, he said to 
himself. It shall be perfect in all respects, 
though I should do nothing else in my life. 
He proceeded instantly to the forest for wood, 
being resolved that it shoidd not be made of 
unsuitable material ; and as he searched for 
and rejected stick after stick, his friends 
gradually deserted him, for they grew old in 
their works and died, but he grew not older 
by a moment. His singleness of purpose 
and resolution, and his elevated piety, en- 
dowed him, without his knowledge, with 
perennial youth. As he made no compro- 
mise with Time, Time kept out of his way, 
and only sighed at a distance because he 
could not overcome him. Before he had 
foimd a stock in all respects suitable the 
city of Kouroo was a hoary ruin, and he sat 
on one of its mounds to peel the stick. Be* 
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TiLHii ziii Tzniif-:: :c £ m:»n£il Drain, The ms^ 
7.':Tiil viif T>::irt., hZii ii? an vas pnre : how 
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No face which we can give to a matter 
will stead us so well at last as the truth. 
This alone wears well. For the most part, 
we are not where we are, but in a false posi- 
tion. Through an infirmity of our natures, 
we suppose a case, and put ourselves into it, 
and hence are in two cases at the same time, 
and it is doubly difficult to get out. In sane 
moments we regard only the facts, the case 
that is. Say what you have to say, not what 
you ought. Any truth is better than make- 
believe. Tom Hyde, the tinker, standing on 
the gallows, was asked if he had anything to 
say. "Tell the tailors," said he, "to re- 
member to make a knot in their thread be- 
fore they take the first stitch." His com- 
panion's prayer is forgotten. 

However mean your life is, meet it and 
live it ; do not shun it and call it hard 
names. It is not so bad as you are. It 
looks poorest when you are richest. The 
fault-finder will find faults even in paradise. 
Love your life, poor as it is. You may 
perhaps have some pleasant, thrilling, glo- 
rious hours, even in a poor-house. The set- 
ting sun is reflected from the windows of 
the alms-house as brightly as from the rich 
man's abode ; the snow melts before its 
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er<Dg>l Vii i . lul l dUftitfciBrfi. 
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Mifatf j^llii I.II Ga<«aMe^ 
5<ia do not vaat a oq et r. If I wae "^m^h^J 

^■dfT. ife «nrid viwld be jnst as luge 
to BF vhik I had mj dMN^dB alwat bc 
IV pkOoM^kT Slid : « Ftm an umf of 
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fxaLaadpvt hmdHwder; frm tlie nun de 
^M)^ abiwtaadTa^ar me cannot takeaway 
kb tki^^A." Db not aeA so anxioiisfy to 
W de'cvlcifvd. to $«bject jtmrstH to many 
ta^HKiK to be pfamd oa ; it is aD diaaii» 
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tion. Humility like darkness reveals the 
heavenly lights. The shadows of poverty 
and meanness gather aroimd us, '^ and lo ! 
creation widens to our view." We are of- 
ten reminded that if there were bestowed 
on us the wealth of Croesus, our aims must 
still be the same, and our means essentially 
the same. Moreover, if you are restricted 
in your range by poverty, if you cannot buy 
books and newspapers, for instance, you are 
but confined to the most significant and vital 
experiences ; you are compelled to deal with 
the material which yields the most sugar and 
the most starch. It is life near the bone 
where it is sweetest. You are defended 
from being a trifler. No man loses ever on 
a lower level by magnanimity on a higher. 
Superfluous wealth can buy superfluities 
only. Money is not required to buy one 
necessary of the soul. 

I live in the angle of a leaden wall, into 
whose composition was poured a little alloy 
of bell metal. Often, in the repose of my 
mid-day, there reaches my ears a confused 
tintinnahidum. from without. It is the noise 
of my contemporaries. My neighbors tell 
me of their adventures with famous gentle- 
men and ladies, what notabilities they met 
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at the dinner-table ; but I am no more inter- 
ested in such things than in the contents of 
the Daily Times. The interest and the con- 
versation are about costume and manners 
chiefly ; but a goose is a goose still, dress it 
as you will. They tell me of California and 
Texas, of England and the Indies, of the 
Hon. Mr. of Georgia or of Massachu- 
setts, all transient and fleeting phenomena, 
till I am ready to leap from their court-yard 
like the Mameluke bey. I delight to come 
to my bearings, — not walk in procession 
with pomp and parade, in a conspicuous 
place, but to walk even with the Builder of 
the universe, if I may, — not to live in this 
restless, nervous, bustling, trivial Nineteenth 
Century, but stand or sit thoughtfully while 
it goes by. What are men celebrating? 
They are all on a committee of arrange- 
ments, and hourly expect a speech from 
somebody. God is only the president of the 
day, and Webster is his orator. I love to 
weigh, to settle, to gravitate toward that 
which most strongly and rightfully attracts 
me ; — not hang by the beam of the scale 
and try to weigh less, — not suppose a case, 
but take the case that is ; to travel the only 
path I can, and that on which no power can 
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resist me. It affords me no satisfaction to 
commence to spring an arch before I have 
got a solid foundation. Let us not play at 
kittlybenders. There is a solid bottom 
everywhere. We read that the traveller 
asked the boy if the swamp before him had 
a hard bottom. The boy replied that it had. 
But presently the traveller's horse sank in 
lip to the girths, and he observed to the boy, 
" I thought you said that this bog had a hard 
bottom." " So it has," answered the latter, 
" but you have not got half way to it yet." 
So it is with the bogs and quicksands of so- 
ciety ; but he is an old boy that knows it. 
Only what is thought, said, or done at a cer- 
tain rare coincidence is good. I would not 
be one of those who will foolishly drive a 
nail into mere lath and plastering ; such a 
deed would keep me awake nights. Give me 
a hammer, and let me feel for the furrowing. 
Do not depend on the putty. Drive a nail 
home and clinch it so faithfully that you 
can wake up in the night and think of your 
work with satisfaction, — a work at which 
you would not be ashamed to invoke the 
Muse. So will help you God, and so only. 
Every nail driven should be as another rivet 
in the machine of the universe, you carrying 
on the work. 
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e:t zrzl^'z?:*: -rb:*;*! wr>? IiTctl in a hollow tree. 
Hir rr.-^r --er^ w«rrv iztiIt r^i^iL I should 

haTr d:i>r '.♦rrrcrr Li«l I ctilled on him. 

H'j'sr Ivh^ shall we sit in our porticoes 
pra/.-tifin^ :«iL^ and musty virtues, which any 
work woild make impertinent? As if one 
were to V^^rin the day with long-suffering, 
and hire a man to hoe his potatoes , and 
in the afternoon go forth to practise Chris- 
tian meekness and charity with goodness 
aforethought ! Consider the China pride 
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and stagnant self-complacency of mankind. 
This generation inclines a little to congratu- 
late itself on being the last of an illustrious 
line ; and in Boston and London and Paris 
and Eome, thinking of its long descent, it 
speaks of its progress in art and science and 
literature with satisfaction. There are the 
Becords of the Philosophical Societies, and 
the public Eulogies of Great Men ! It is 
the good Adam contemplating his own vir- 
tue. " Yes, we have done great deeds, and 
sung divine songs, which shall never die," — 
that is, as long as we can remember them. 
The learned societies and great men of As- 
syria, — where are they? What youthful 
philosophers and experimentalists we are ! 
There is not one of my readers who has yet 
lived a whole human life. These may be but 
the spring months in the life of the race. 
If we have had the seven-years' itch, we have 
not seen the seventeen-year locust yet in 
Concord. We are acquainted with a mere 
pellicle of the globe on which we live. Most 
have not delved six feet beneath the surface, 
nor leaped as many above it. We know not 
where we are. Beside, we are sound asleep 
nearly half our time. Yet we esteem our- 
selves wise, and have an established order on 
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5ljc^sc ionr^ sui -sMoexr^Kias tt> conceal 
3rr ^rac sad »k ^raeif vlir it 
^i«§e^ ki]ziii:iie 'uun^bss,^ ami Inde 
ffir &i!ad fmL ae irso oeEzJes. periaps. be 
ic2 b€3ie£]i;toi:. asiii Impart to is lace some 
dbe^TTH^ bdiirmaedaru I am reminded of 
At zF^asis fisii^aecor and TmpHigence that 
ifemd» oT«^ IK the Imman iiisect. 

Tbere is an incessant influx of noTehy 
into tfe world, and Tet we tolerate incredible 
iBims&. I need only suggest wbat kind of 
•ermoos are still listened to in the most en- 
H^xtfiDfA eoantries. There are snch words 
as joy and sorrow, bat they are only the bur- 
den of a prfalnL. sung with a nasal twang, 
while we l^elieve in the ordinary and mean. 
We think that we can change our clothes 
only. It is said that the British Empire 
is very large and respectable, and that the 
Unit^'d States are a first-rate power. We 
do not believe that a tide rises and falls be- 
hind every man which can float the British 
F^mpire like a chip, if he should ever harbor 
it in his mind. Who knows what sort of 
B(iven teen-year locust will next come out of 
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the ground? The government of the world 
I live in was not framed, like that of Brit- 
ain, in after-dinner conversations over the 
wine. 

The life in us is like the water in the river. 
It may rise this year higher than man has 
ever known it, and flood the parched up- 
lands ; even this may be the eventful year, 
which will drown out all our muskrats. It 
was not always dry land where we dwell. I 
see far inland the banks which the stream 
anciently washed, before science began to 
record its freshets. Every one has heard 
the story which has gone the rounds of New 
England, of a strong and beautiful bug 
which came out of the dry leaf of an old 
table of apple-tree wood, which had stood 
in a farmer's kitchen for sixty years, first 
in Connecticut, and afterward in Massachu- 
setts, — from an egg deposited in the living 
tree many years earlier still, as appeared by 
counting the annual layers beyond it ; which 
was heard gnawing out for several weeks, 
hatched perchance by the heat of an urn. 
Who does not feel his faith in a resurrection 
and immortality strengthened by hearing 
of this? Who knows what beautiful and 
winged life, whose egg has been buried for 
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ages under many concentric layers of wood- 
enness in the dead dry life of society, de- 
posited at first in the alburnum of the green 
and living tree, which has been gradually 
converted into the semblance of its well-sea- 
soned tomb, — heard perchance gnawing out 
now for years by the astonished family of 
man« as they sat round the festive board, — 
may unexpectedly come forth from amidst 
society ^s most trivial and handselled fumi- 
tuie. to enjoy its perfect summer life at last! 
I do not say that John or Jonathan will 
reidiie all this ; but such is the character of 
that morrow which mere lapse of time can 
never make to dawn. The light which puts 
out our eyes is darkness to us. Only that 
dav dawns to which we are awake. There 
is luore dav to dawn. The sun is but a 
u\orniu<r-<!itar. 
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Acton (Mass.), 192. 

^8 cUienumf another's brass, a 
very ancient slough, 13. 

.Alacidapius, that old herb-doc- 
tor, 217. 

Age and youth, 16. 

Ahns House Farm, 397. 

America, the only true, 321. 

" Amok '' against T., society run- 
ning, 268. 

Amusements, games and, despair 
concealed under, 15. 

Animal food, objections to, 334. 

Animal labor, mair better without 
the help of, 91. 

Animal life and heat nearly syn- 
onjrmous, 23. 

Ants, battle of the, 356-361. 

Apples, the world eating green, 
123. 

Architecture, need of relation be- 
tween man, truth, and, 75, 76. 

Asiatic Bussia, Mme. Pfeiffer in, 
38. 

Atlas, 132. 

Atropos, as name for engine, 185. 

Auction of a deacon's effects, 
107 ; or increasing, 108. 

Average, the law of, in nature 
and ethics, 448, 

Baksb Fahm, 314-326. 
Baker's, barn, 401 ; Farm, 430. 
Bands of music in distance, 250. 
Bartram, William, quoted, 108. 
Baskets, strolling Indian selling, 

32. 
Bban-Fuld, Thx, 241-259. 
Bedford (Msus.), 192. 
Behavior, repentance for good, 

19. 
Bells of Lincoln, Acton, Bedford, 

Concord, the, 192. 



** Best " room, the pine wood be> 
hind house, 221. 

Bibles of mankind, 167, 168. 

Birds, Uving with the, 135. 

Body a temple, nutn's, 345. 

Bogs with hard bottom, 509. 

Books, how to read, 159 ; the in- 
heritance of nations, 162. 

Box, living in a, 48. 

Brahmins, their forms of con- 
scious penance, 9 ; Walden ice 
makes T. one with the, 459. 

Bread without yeast, 98-101. 

Breed's hut, 400. 

Bricks, mortar growing harder 
on, 373. 

Brighton — or Brighttown, 209. 

Brister's HiU, 354; 397; 399; 
405; 412. 

Brister's Spring, 406, 408. 

Brutb Nuohbobs, 347-368. 

Bug from an egg in table of apple 
wood, the, 513. 

Building one's own house, sig- 
nificance of, 74. 

Business habits indispensable, 
strict, 33. 

Busk, Indian feast of first fruits, 
108. 

Galidas', Sacontala quoted, 491. 

Cambridge, college room rent 
compared with T.'s, 80 ; crowd- 
ed hives of, 212. 

Canadian wood - chopper, 224- 
234. 

Canoe, water-logged in Walden 
Pond, 299. 

Cards left by visitors, 203. 

Carew, Thomas, quoted, 127. 

Caryatides, gossips leaning 
against bam like, 263. 

Cat, the CoUins's, 71 ; in tho 
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Dnunmond of Hawthomden, 

WilliuDf qnotedf 306. 
Docks on Walden Pond, 368. 
Dog-oat hooaes of American ool- 

cnirts,63,64. 
Dwellinff-hoofie, what not to 

make It, 47. 

EcosoMT, 7-127. 

Education, tuition biUs pay for 
the least Taloable part <rf, 81. 

Efeotismin writers, & 

Eloquence a trandent thing, 160. 

E^yaum Uf e, anmmer makes pos- 
sible, SI. 

Bn|Aand, last news from, l-^ 

Epidemus, our outside dother. 

Epitome <rf the year, the d^, 4Gi. 
Etesian winds, news 
throogh moi like, 9G2. 
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Evelyn, John, quoted, 18 ; 252. 
Expenses, see Cost; farm, 88; 

outgo and income, bean-field, 

253,254. 
Exploration of one's self, 494- 

497. 
Extra Vagance ! depends on how 

you are yarded, 600. 

Face, imaginary formation by 
thawing of the, 474. 

Factory system, not best mode of 
supping clothing, 43. 

Fair Haven, huckleberries on 
hill, 269, 271 ; 290 ; 308 ; 317 ; 
385 ; 421 ; 430 ; Ledges, 432 ; 
461 ; late ice on pond, 468. 

Farm, the Hollowell, 131; a 
model, 308. 

Farmer, John, reflections of, 345. 

Farmer, visits from a long-head- 
ed, 413. 

Farmers, interesting in propor- 
tion as they are poor, 308. 

Fashion, worship of, 42. 

Fate, what a man thinks of him- 
self, his, 15. 

Father tongue, written language 
our, 159. 

Fenda, wife of " Sippio Brister," 
399. 

Field, John, an Irishman, story 
of, 318. , 

Fine art, no place for a work of, 
61, 62. 

Fire, purification by, 108 ; •' my 
housekeeper," 392; man and, 
393 ; an alarm of, 401. 

Fishes, schools of, in Walden 
Pond, 297 ; of thought, 417. 

Fishing, with silsnt man, 272 ; at 
night, 274 ; alone detains citi- 
zens at Walden Pond, 332 ; im- 
possible to T. without loss of 
self-respect, 333; in winter, 
438. 

Fitchburg (Mass.), going to, 85 ; 
Railroad, 180. 

Flint's Pond, 284 ; or Sandy, in 
Lincohi, 304-308 ; 314 ; covered 
with snow, like Baffin's Bay, 
418 ; 461. 

Food, a necessary- of life, 21 ; the 
fuel of man's body, 23 ; general 
consideration of, 87-104 ; objec- 
tions to animal, 334 ; desirabil- 
ity of simple, 335-340. 



Former Inhabitants and Win- 

TBB VisrroBS, 396-418. 
Fox, shooting a, 430. 
Foxes outside T.'s house, 422. 
Freeman, " Sippio Brister," 399. 
Frogs, troonk of bull-, 197, 198. 
Fruits, gathering autumn, 369. 
Fuel, a necessary of life, 22 ; of 

man's body, food, 23. 
Furniture, generally considered, 

104-110; moved out of doors, 

177. 

Gazette, news of political parties, 

not of nature, printed in the, 

30. 
GUpin, William, quoted, 387 ; 443. 
God, clothes fit to worship, in, 

39. 
*' God's Drop," proposed as 

name for Walden Pond, 303. 
Good Genius, advice of T.'s, 324. 
Gookin, Daniel, quoted, 48. 
Goose, stray, cackling like spirit 

of the fog, 68 ; honking of, 421, 

482. 
Goose Pond, 308; musk-rats in, 

420. 
Gossip, stroll to village to hear, 

261. 
Ground-nut, the, 370-372. 
Guns, sound of distant big, 249. 

Hare, the, 434. 

Harivansa, the, quoted, 135. 

Hasty-puddinp", friends flee ap- 
proach of, 380. 

Hawk, watching a, 487. 

Hebe, a worshiper of, 217. 

Hercules, labors of, trifling com- 
pared with those of T.'s neigh- 
bors, 10. 

Herds, the keepers of men, 90. 

Hermit. S«e Dialogue. 

Higher Laws, 327-346. 

Hippocrates, on cutting the nails, 
18. 

Hollowell place, the, 129, 131. 

Homer, Hind, 157 ; never yet 
printed in English, 163; quoted, 
225. 

Horses to hang clothes on, wood- 
en, 36 

HospUalnlity^ not hospitality 
but, 236. 

Hounds hunting woods in winter. 
428-433. 
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Hoaae, ereiy spot ponible dte 
for a, 128 ; the .'deal, 377-380. 

Houae-niaing at Walden P<»id, 
73. 

Housb-Wauomo, 369-396. 

Houses, Buperfloitiea in our, 58. 

Housework, a pleasant pastime, 
177. 

Huckleberries never reach Bos- 
ton, 271. 

Hunters, boys to be made first 
sportsmen, then, 330. 

Hyde, Tom, the tinker, quoted, 
605. 

Hygeia, no worshiper of, 217. 

I, the first person, retained in 
this book, 8. 

Ice, locking through the, on Wal- 
den Pona, 382; whooping of 
the, 422; cutting through, to 
get water, 437 ; cutting on 
Walden Pond, 452-460 ; beauty 
of Walden, 457 ; booming ol 
the, 465. 

Indian houses in Mass. colony, 
49. 

Infrraham, Gato, slave of Duncan, 
397. 

Inherited property a misfortune, 
10. 

Inspector of storms, self ap- 
pointed, 31. 

lolas, and h^dra*s head, 10. 

Irish, physical condition of the 
poor, 57. 

*' It is no dream of mine," verse, 
303. 

Jays, arrival of the, 425. 
Jesuits and Indian torture, 119. 
Jesus Christ, liberalizing influ- 
ence of, 170. 
Johnson, Edward, quoted, 63. 

Khoung-tseu, 150. 
Kieou-he-yu, 150. 
Kirby, William, and Spence, 

quoted, 335 ; 360. 
Kirtlybenders, let us not play at, 

509. 

Laborer, choosing occupation of 
a day. 111 ; fallin^i^ in pond 
with many clothes on, 120. 

Laboring man has no time to be 
auythhig but a michine, the, 12. 



Laing, Samuel, quoted, 45. 

Lake, the earth's eye, a, 291. 

Lake Ghamplain, Long Wharf to, 
187 

** Leach-hole** in Walden Pond, 
450. 

Leaf, resemblance of sand for- 
mation to a, 472. 

Lexington (Mass.), 429. 

liebig, J. F. von, quoted, 23. 

life, cares and labors of, 12 ; an 
eiqperiment, 17; students not 
to play or study life, but to 
live, 82 ; puipoees of, 143 ; one 
has imagined, living the, 498 ; 
live your, however mean, 605 ; 
in us, like the water in the 
river, 513. 

"light-winged Smoke, Icarian 
B&d,** verse, 391. 

Ulac, growii^ by deserted 
houses, 407. 

Limits of Uving, 13. 

Lincoln (MassO, 136; 192; owls 
in woods of, 196 ; 244 ; Flint*8 
Pond in, 304; chestnut woods 
of, 370; 397; burying-ground, 
399; 419. 

Idning of beauty for houses, 66. 

Littie Reading, 165. 

Loneliness, desirable, 208, 214. 

Loon, hunting and a game with 
the, 36^-368. 

Luxury, iruit of a life of, 26. 

Lyceum, 171, 172. 

Make-a-Stir, Squire, 14. 
Manilla hemp, 187. . 
Maples, autumn colors of, 372. 
Massasoit, visited by Wiuslow, 

222. 
Maturing, no need of haste to- 
wards, 502. 
Mencius, quoted, 342. 
Mentors, of littie use, 17. 
Middlesex Cattle Show, 54. 
Milky Wav? is not our planet in 

the, 208. 
Minding his business, till ineli- 

fdble as town officer, T.. 31. 
Minerva, Momus objects to house 

of, 55. 
Mtr Camar Uddtn Mast, quoted, 

157. 
Mirabeau, on highway robbery. 

quoted, 497. 
Model farm, a, 308. 
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** Modem improTements,** an il- 
lusion about, 84. 

Momus, objection to Minerva's 
house by, 65. 

Monuments, good sense worth 
more than, vl, 93. 

Morning, work, a man's, 59 ; re- 
newal of, 140^142 ; work in the 
early, 243. 

Mortgages, abundance of, in Con- 
cord, 53. 

Mouse in T.'s house, 351 : the 
wad,433. 

Muskrats, colony of, 262; in 
Goose Pond, 420. 

Nature, adapted to our weakness 
as to our strength, 20; a liberty 
in, 202 ; no melancholy or sol- 
itude in the midst of, 205-207 ; 
the medicines of, 216 ; known 
only as a robber by the farmer, 
258 ; men who become a part of, 
328 ; questions and answers of, 
436 ; our knowledge of the laws 
of, 448 ; helping lay the keel of, 
467 ; principle of operations of, 
475 ; man's need of, 489. 

Necessaries of life, 21. 

Necessity, a seeming fate, com- 
monly called, 11. 

N^ro slavery, 14. 

Neighborhood, avoiding a bad, 
ourselves, 55. 

Neva marshes at Walden Pond, 
no, 35. 

New clothes, beware of all enter- 
prises requiring, 39. 

New Englana, Walden of and for 
people of, 9; hardships en- 
dured that men may die in, 
25; wealth causes respect in, 
38 ; mean life lived by inhabi- 
tants of, 152 ; can hire all the 
wise men of the world to teach 
her, 173; natural sports of, 
329 ; Rum, 400 ; Night's Enter- 
tainment, a, 417 

New Hollander, naked when 
European shivers in clothes, 
22. 

New Netherland, Secretary of 
Province, quoted, G3. 

"News? What's the," 147; fu- 



tility of the, 148. 
Night, walking the 
2G&-268. 



woods by. 



Nilometer. See Realometer. 
Nme Acre Corner, White Pond 

m, 280. 
" No Admittance," never printed 

onT.'s gate, 29. 
Novel reading, 165. 
Nutting in Lincoln woods, 370. 
Nutting, Sam, an old hunter, 

432. 

Olympus, the outside of the earth 
everywhere, 134. 

Opposition to society, 497. 

Ornaments, significance of archi- 
tectural, 77. 

Overseer, yourself the worst, 14. 

Ovid, quoted, 11, 484; 486. 

Owl, winged brother of the cat, 
watching a, 411. 

Owls, wailing of, 194-197; in 
Walden woods in winter, 420, 
421. 

Pantaloons not to be mended Uke 
legs, 37. 

Partridge, the, 352-354 ; 426 ; 435. 

Pauper, visit from half-witted, 
235. 

Penance, people of Concord do- 
ing, 9. 

Penobscot Indians, living in cot- 
ton tents, 47. 

Perfection, artist of Kouroo who 
strove after, 503. 

Pfeiffer, Mme. Ida, quoted, 38. 

Philanthropy, generally consid- 
ered, 118-126. 

Philosopherj what he is and is 
not, 26 ; visits from a, 415-418. 

Pliilosophers, ancient, poor in 
outward, rich in inward rich- 
es, 25. 

Pickerel, Walden, 439. 

Pine-tree, felling, though more its 
friend than foe, 69. 

Plants, the nobler valued for 
their fruit in air and liglit, 27. 

Plato, 169 ; definition of a man, 
232. 

Pleasant Meadow, adjunct to 
Baker Farm, 317. 

Poet. See Dialogue ; visits from 
a, 414. 

Poets, never yet read by man- 
kind, 164. 

Pond in Winter, The, 436-460. 

Ponds, The, 271-313. 
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PoOTi hOMM Off iMf 08L 

Pt m at Monmit. murtn g of two 

•IWBtttMi piM Mid f»an,nL 

PiibUo ophuon, ooay M wd witk 

Pwnpkiii,aittiof ikMoa a, 60: 



lopoor 
on», lOC 
P«nlM«i diBBerof, 98. 

QmO, Hofh, an IrlahmHi, 40& 

Babbll, ttM,4S8. 

lU&roBd, ow, grawtBff lozinriM 
la, 60 X ilowiNM tad hMdleat- 
Mtt of, », 86t BMi OfTonrfd- 
d«i lity, 146; IbtaniBf with 
MtlM to iovMd of, 180-192; 
mtpu TrojM Hmm milling 
W«ldoiH301. 

Kaia, OBjoyiMnt of, 906. 

BaiMMm. iilT>irifTw la Mgfc* oC 
SI6» 

IMoick, sir Walter, VMtod, IL 

JtULMiw, U6-173. 

RMU|y,tediii«,154. 

luaio w la r, Mt Hnoitoi, In* 
a,U4. 



BMrt. OHMal tax Ikrt WQ«ld boy 

% ^ntti^ of wtfwaaa. 00. 
AiMitar, witk uor lor 



»M)i l^f ShirM, Shoik, quoted, 

8^« Vitu** 4mkv« 147. 

8ftA«< C^^rnvktiott* due to thaw, 

*^ 4:»v 

Smk) cIw>tt\\ l»$ti^ out of cooh 

i>\>) nvMtx X\ 1U<N UMUKt to- 

^'''M^vrvw uk«e« f\>r man wbcne 

^*hNV<» the fc-»,\'''r%w,im, 173k 
l^r^l* \M \:r«»Ms tti>t bMuWk 
WW 



flHMillty, hk mUag mad oHmt 

a|ipotito%8ilMM& 
Banoado. like tto nnilB of tto 

o<wr, Kttb ^ 

BOWillC|WQriC JOB OM^OaUOBd- 

Bhantf , poralHM of CoI1Ibb% 68^ 
70i 

of Ufa, 88; 
iBiaBinr.46; 
gonaral^ oomidorad, 46-60. 

ttT^ "01BS WBHSlBf, 

SUrti, oor Hber, or troe haA, 

40. 
8lmpUoiftvonife,HI. 

BBiMW ' 



Bholtor.a 

howsbooBowa 



of, 482. 
Bloopoca, nUroad, 146. 
SBalw BBdor watar in torpid 

itate,e7. 
flnoir, tiM Great, 186: 801 ; datliV 

f^oat the Great, 804; walldns 

iBthe,410. 
Sooietv, ooBUBonbr too «dMaB, 

818. 
Boona. 174-8QL 
BoBth, Mboren a atnle prodae- 

tl0Boftbe,6B. 
QpaiB, apeoiBWB Bowe from, 149l 
Sparrow, the llnft,of ^prfavf, 478. 
Bpootatar, ttw partof noB Bftiflli 

lt,81L 



nakfatgh^a/nOi 



Sfuring, coming of the, 466; 
morning, monl effect of a, 4S4. 
Squire Meke-i^tir, 14. 
j Squirrel, red, watching the, 422- 
I 425 ; in qBring, coming of, 478. 
Staff, tlie artisr 8, wliich became 
tlie hdrest creation of Bralmia, 
503. 
iStatiatice. SeeCoet 
Stooe, nati<»i8* pride in luun- 

mered,92. 
SlOTe, dlsadTantagee of cooking-, 

Strattm, now the Ahns House 
Farm. 39« ; famOy, hraneatead 
of,3»L 

Studnata, poor, WakLoi addreoaed 
to. & 

SudbttZ7 (Xaas.), 138 ; 468. 

Sumach growing by T.*a hooae, 

Survey of Walden Pood, 441-4S2 
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Surreyor of forest paths and 

across lot routes, 31. 
Sattou (Mass.), 410. 

Tchi ig-thang, quoted, 140. 

Temparature of pond water in 
spring, 4G1. 

Tests, our lives tried by a thou- 
sand simple, 18. 

Thanksgivings, catUe-shows and 
so-caUed, 257. 

Thaw, sand formations due to, 
469; Thor and, 477. 

** They," an authority impersonal 
as the Fates, 41. 

Thieving, practiced only where 
property is unevenly divided, 
270. 

Thor and thaw, 477. 

Thoreau, Heniy David, goes to 
live by Walden Pond, 7 ; pre- 
fers to talk in the first person 
singular, 8; beginning in the 
woods, 66; purchase of Gol- 
lins*8 shanty, 69 ; began to oc- 
cupy house, 73 ; planted beans, 
87; earnings and spendings, 
94-96; making bread, 98; de- 
clined offer of a mat, 107 ; im- 
aginary purchase of Hollowell 
farm, 131 ; situation of house, 
135, 178 ; purpose in going to 
woods, 143; hoed beans, did 
not read books, 175 ; listening 
to various sounds, 180-201 ; 
friendship with Canadian 
wood-chopper, 224-234; devo- 
tion to husbandry, 252; earn- 
ings and spendings on bean- 
field, 253,254; put in jail for 
not paying taxes, 268 ; fishing 
in Walden Pond, 272-275; 
boiling cliowder about 1824, 
283 ; earliest days on Walden 
Pond, 300; first begins to in- 
habit house in cold weather, 
376; finishes house with plas- 
tering, 380 ; surveys Walden 
Pond, 441 ; l<^aves Walden, 
Sept. 6, 1847, 492. 

Thoughts, sell your clothes and 
keep your, 506. 

Thseng-tseu, quoted, 339. 

Tierra del Fuego, inhabitants un- 
able to stand artificial heat, 20. 

Time, but a stream to fish in, 
155. 



Tintinnabulum from without, thu 
noise of contemporaries, 507. 

Tools, men the tools of their, 61* 

Trees, visits to particular, 315. 

Truth, to be preferred to all 
things, 510. 

Turtle-dove, long ago lost hound, 
bay horse, and, 29. 

Yarro, Marcus Terentius, quoted, 

258. 
Vedas, the, quoted, 141 ; and 

Zendavestas, 164 ; quoted, 339. 
Vegetable-made bones, oxen 

with, 17. 
Village, Thb, 261-270. 
Village, should play part of a 

nobleman as patron of art, 

171-173; a great news-room, 

262 ; running the gauntlet in 

the, 263. 
Vishnu Parana, the, quoted, 418. 
Visitors, 218-240. 
Vivid Lake as a name for White 

Pond, 300. 

Wachito River, 148. 

Walden, road, townsman on, 209 ; 
vale, giving notice, by smoke, 
to inhabitants of, 391 ; snow in 
roads of, 413 ; vale, making 
amends for silence, to, 414. 

Walden Pond, house on the shore 
of, 7 ; purpose in living by, to 
transact private business, 33; 
advantages of, as a place of 
business, 35 ; March, 1M5, went 
to woods by, 66 ; of their own 
natures, fishing in the, 204 ; no 
more lonely than, 214: old 
settler who dug, 215 ; bottom- 
less as, 235 ; scenery of, 275- 
304 ; origin of paving of, 285 ; 
temperature of water in, 287 ; 
animals in, 288-290 ; purity of, 
302 ; fishincr alone detains citi- 
zens at, 332 ; ducks on, 308 ; 
first ice on, 382 ; dates of first 
freezing over, 38G ; 408 ; bare 
of snow, 420 ; fox on thin ice 
of, 428 ; 429 ; pickerel of, 439 ; 
surveying and sounding, 441- 
452; cutting ice on, 452-4G0; 
breaking up of ice in, 460-4G7 ; 
dates of complete opening, 467. 

Walden Woods, geese alighting 
in, 385 ; Cato Ingraham living 
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